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COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 


Ir there be any moment in all the four-and- 
| twenty hours of the nightless days of sum- 
| mer solstice, in which the traffic and turmoil 
| of this mighty city of London may be said 
| to cease—at which that turbulent stream, 
which is never quite run out, might seem to 
| linger for the turn of flood—perhaps it would 
be found on the dial, not very far from the 
hour of two ante meridian. There is an in- 
terval of comparative stillness about that time, 
which any patient disciple of Bacon standing 
with watch in hand, might mark to a nicety, 
It is neither perfect silence nor intelligible 
| sound. It is the momentary rest in the grand 
| symphony of life, which, before the chords 
have ceased to vibrate, will gradually break 
again into the crash and rush of instruments. 
| Since the clocks struck two, I have walked 
_ through a full mile of streets where, in the 
day-time, I am jostled, elbowed, and bewil- 


|| dered by a noisy crowd, and have found them 


all deserted ; for I do not count policemen 
for anything: nor an occasional proprietor of 
a breakfast stall going loaded to his stand ; 
nor an Irish family sleeping on the church 
steps of Saint Andrew’s, Holborn ; nor a jolly 
angler whom I met trudging along an hour 
before daybreak, with sa and basket ; nor a 
row of scavengers sweeping the wood pave- 
ment; nor the only cabman on the stand, 
dozing on his box, with chin sunk in his coat 
collar. All these, if I were about to compose, 
in imitation of the writers of the last century, 
“A City Night Piece,” I might use from their 
association with the “small hours” of morn- 
ing, to prepare the mind of the reader for a 
picture of solitude and silence. Nor would 
T hold the drunken man, whom I encountered 
“tacking” in Middle Row—and with whom 
I came in collision, in spite of a careful 
attempt to adapt my steering to his—to be 
less suggestive of the hour. But Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields should be my culminating point. 
There is no sign of life there: not a glimmer 
of light at any attic window: not one police- 
man: not a sound but my own footsteps and 
the rustle of leaves in the great enclosure. 
reat Queen Street, too, is silent ; but I 
hear a noise, like the tic tac of a water-wheel, 
| from a waggon crawling up Drury Lane, and 
|| confused sounds of carts and men greet my 


jear in Long Acre. A slow movement has 
‘already broken out in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden Market. Rowsof cartsand vans 
and costermongers’ barrows are beginning to 
form in the middle of the roadway in Bow 
Street. Lights are in the upper windows of 
public-houses—not of inhabitants retiring to 
rest, butof active proprietors preparing already 
for the new day. Files of horses, jingling 
chains at their heels, go down to stables in 
back streets. Women and men with ham- 
pers hurry on, all in one direction. The 
early bird is not awake yet, nor, perhaps, 1s 
the worm, but the preparations for the great 
market-day are already begun, and my friend 
Mr. Trench is at his post. 

At his post! Mr. Trench’s waggons have 
been here since midnight. Speculators have 
been already negociating with him for the 
purchase of whole loads of cabbages for Spi- 
talfields and the Borough Markets. Capi- 
talists who buy vegetables as a_ stock- 
jobber will buy scrip, have been tempting 
him before daylight with offers to take upon 
themselves the risk of a fall in the market, 
by buying the whole of his stock at once : but 
he judges it better to hold it for the regular 
dealers. Many waggons, filled too high to 
go through Temple Bar, have been already 
sold in this way ; their horses that had gone 
down to the stables for a quiet night, turned 
out and harnessed again to take their load 
away without “ breaking buik ”: but the gaps 
they have left have been filled up again, and 
more waggons are coming in from every side. 
The roadway is already blocked up, and the 
by-streets are rapidly filling. Light vans are 
unloading in order to hasten home and to 
fill again. Florists’ carts are setting down 
their pots in every nook and corner; and 
pavement and kerb and gutter blossom with 
balsams and geraniums. Work will begin in 
earnest at daybreak, 

Four hundred years ago, before the battle 
between Town and Country gave any token 
of ever reaching as far west as this; when 
the struggle was so slow and spiritless, that 
kings on queens had not yet deemed it 
necessary to espouse the country cause, and 
endeavour by solemn Acts of Parliament 
to check the alarming increase of houses 
in this city, and restrain the number of 
the inhabitants thereof within reasonable 
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bounds, this spot was already famous for 
kitchen vegetables—not, indeed, as the market 


where they were sold, but asa garden where | 


they grew. Sturdy monks, who were the 
only cultivators of vegetables in 
troublous times, doffed their gowns, aud dug 
the ground, 
own rude way, radishes, skirrel, pompions 
cabbages, and .such things for ‘the use o 
the Abbot and Convent of Westminster ; 
whence this place was known as Convent 
Garden, or in French from the time of the 
Normans, Couvent Garden. But the monks 
were not allowed to enjoy their garden 
long after that. A terrible storm swept 
them, with all their costumes and properties, 
from the face of the land. The Crown took 
possession of the monks’ garden, and after- 
wards gave it to the Duke of Somerset. The 
duke himself fell into trouble five years after, 
and Edward the Sixth revoked his gift and 
gave it to the Bedford family, who have kept 
it ever since. The new possessor built imme- 
diately a house upon his own ground ; a modest 
wooden edifice beside the Strand, from the 
back windows of which he looked across 
meadows to a long shady avenue of trees, 
ealled St. Martin’s Lane. 

About this time, our kitchen vegetables, 
which had so fallen into disuse in the times 
of the wars as to be almost totally un- 
known, began to come again into fashion, 
Peas and cabbages, grown stale and withered 
in a long sea voyage, fetched extravagant 
prices ; until men sent abroad for roots and 
seeds no longer to be found in England, and 
began to plant them near London. “ Master 
Samuel Hartlib,” to whom Milton addresses 
his gigantic ‘scheme of education, knew some 
old men (he says) in his time, who recollected 
the first gardener who came into Surrey to 
plant cabbages and cauliflowers, and to grow 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, and early ripe peas, 
all of which were great wonders then. These 
earliest of market gardeners looked about for 
certain convenient spots in London and West- 
minster, where they might be allowed to 
stand and sell their produce unmolested. A 
small space, just under the Duke’s garden- 
wall, at the back of the new mansion, was one 
of these places; and thither the buyers, 
finding out on what days of the week they 
would be sure to find them there, soon began 
to come. 

Covent Garden Market, like the English 
constitution, was not founded in a day. Soar 
markets with spacious accommodation for 
any kind of trade have been planned and 
built ; first stones have been laid and silver 
trowels wielded by lily hands ; solemn grants of 
charters have been obtained ; grand banquets 
and inaugural processions have proclaimed to 
the world, amid the beating of drums, that 
the great market was open. But the public 
will not come to a market, be it ever so grand. 
The market must come to them; conse- 
quently, the passages of these architectural 


those | 


and planted there im their | 
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|marts sometimes fall into the hands of 
mangling-women, and cobblers, and worki 
cabinetanakers. Lenders of trucks, a 
removers of goods in town and country, re- 
tailers of odie and greens, reside in their 
shops—*“a world too wide ” for them to hope 
to make a show there with their slender 
istock. Their pumps have been turned to 
alien uses: their great, half-finished public- 
houses, which were to do a roaring business 
for ever after the grand inauguration, have 
dwindled into wretched beershops ; their 
“ Bye-laws of this Market” have become a 
mockery and a bye-word. Not one of them 
has flourished like this Covent Garden ; the 
monarch of green markets, whose inaugurator 
was the first market-gardener who approved 
of the spot, and set his burden down against 
the wall. 

Soon after this, the proprietor of the land, 
not caring particularly about the rural Pe 
spect from his back windows, determined to 
build a church, and a grand square with a 
colonnade around it, in the Italian fashion, 
to be called the Piazza—not the colonnade 
which has now monopolised the name, but 
the square itself—that word signifying, in 
the Italian tongue, an open place or square, 
For this purpose, he consulted Inigo Jones, 
who drew the designs. The church and the 
square were built soon after ; although the 
colonnade was only finished on two sides, 
This was then the only square in London, 
and was considered the very headquarters of 
fashion. Noble and wealthy families dwelt 
under the colonnade, and in mansions round 
about. Idlers of high degree of both sexes 
flocked thither ; playwrights laid their scenes 
of intrigue and humour there ; every comedy 
of town life had allusions to the Piazza; and 
so deeply had that word impressed itself on 
the minds of the parish authorities, that for 





bourhood were christened John, or James, or 
Mary Piazza. 


the obscure little market, behind the Duke’s 
wall. No hardy gardener had dared to carry 
his wares into the haunt of fashion. Cab- 
bages or onions had not yet been brought 
between the wind and their nobility. But, 
one day, the modest wooden edifice was 
pulled down; the brick wall was demolished, 
and surveyors with haughty contempt for 
vested interests began coolly to lay down 
plans for new streets upon the very ground 
of the vegetable market. The market gar- 
deners were driven back into the very centre 
of the great square, where they turned and 
made a stand, and compelled the idlers to idle 
elsewhere. The wealthy and noble families 
fled farther west, never to return, leaving 
their houses to vintners, coffee-house keepers, 
actors, and artists. The triumph of the 
market was complete. ‘There were, indeed, 
lovers of the sublime and beautiful who 





nearly a century, as the church registers will | 
show, all children found in the neighbour- | 


Meanwhile nobody noticed the progress of | 
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grieved still over the desecration of the | 


once fashionable Piazza— “a magnificent 
square,” says Maitland, a hundred years ago, 
“wherein (to its great disgrace) is kept a herb 
and fruit market, two charity schools, one 
meeting-house, a ish workhouse, a cold 
bath, and a playhouse.” Very offensive, 
indeed, to a poetical eye! Nevertheless, the 
artisis were content to dwell here. Under 
the colonnade, Sir James Thornhill kept his 
school for artists, and in his house immortal 
Hogarth (that terrible moralist) painted and 
exhibited gratis his Marriage & la Mode. 
Somewhere in the square lived bearish 
Wilson, and money-getting Sir Peter Lely, 
| and Sir Godfrey Kneller, great in the por- 
traiture of batons and flowing periwigs ; 
| besides Zoffany, the actors’ portrait-painter, 
and Lankrink, and Closterman, and a host of 
others less known to fame. The charity 
schools are gone. So are the meeting-house, 
and the workhouse, 
turned its back upon the place. The cold 
bith is not what it was; but the market, 
after being winked at in all its encroachments 
for a couple of centuries, has been finally 
recognised, 

Daylight has come on since I have been 
musing here. The dissipated cofiee-house 
down the street, whose painted blind is drawn 
up all awry, has just turned out its last 
eustomer, and shut the door. Objects at a 
distance are growing more and more distinct, 
and now a man with a ladder hurries on from 
lamp to lamp and puts the lights out. The 
illuminated elock of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
waxes pale, and strikes three. Proprietors of 
waggons, who have been sleeping in public- 
houses and coffee-houses, in order to be in 
time for business, are out; the crowd, the 
bustle, the hum of Saturday morning have 
begun. “ Business never stops here,” says an 
old man at my elbow, “’T aint only the three 
regular market days, but every day, from 
morving till night—come when you will, 
something’s adoing.” From all the five inlets 
to the great square—choked to the throats 
with every description of thing that goes on 
wheels—costermongers with baskets, porters 
in knee-breeches, “ hagglers,”’ fruiterers, 
greengrocers, eating-house keepers, salesmen, 
and e¢arters swell the restless multitude, 
They invest the building on all sides; they 
duck and bob under upturned shafts; they 
pour in, denser still, through narrow passages, 
and circulate in the maze of stalls within, 
Fruit-sellers, perched upon boxes, empty out 
their cornucopias on the crowd below. Sacks 
of and potatoes glide down from waggon 
tails upon the backs of porters, who grapple 
their burdens with hooks of steel, and plunge 
with them into the crowd. I see crews of 
boarders who dash into waggons and east 
their cargoes overboard; men who clamber 
to the summits of towers of cabbages and 
begin to level them to the shafts; gangs— 
whom the crazy Spanish knight would at 
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once have taken for robbers plundering a 
caravan — sacking spripg-carts ; wholesale 
buyers who commit tremendous ravages in 
the ranks of flower-pots; amazons in drab 
great-coats with metal buttons, and flattened 
bonnets, who lay violent hands upon hampers ; 
brawny giants straining and bending under 
deal cases, How they swarm and jostle each 
other! How they dive into and cleave a way 
through the multitude, regardless of every 
man’s business but their own! “ Now then! 
travel on” is the ery, What is this tall 
wicker column, like that terrible Saxan idol 
which the priests were wont to cram with 
living people and set fire te? This way it 
comes: four feet ten of human thew and 
muscle and fifteen feet perpendicular of cir- 
cular baskets fitted one upon the other, Gone! 
and the furrow in its wake closed up in an 
instant, Hold, my friend Hindbad, with the 
one eye! Not Argus himself might hope to 
carry those fuchsias through this mob, without 
loss or damage to their delicate, pendent bells 
of crimson and purple; and wilt thou think 
to guide them scatheless, and to run too, O 
less happy than the Cyclops whose solitary 
organ of vision is conveniently placed in the 
preeise middle of his forehead? Yes, he does 
hope to do it, and will do it; more dexterous 
than that waiter from the ¢offee-house near 
by, whose spoons rattle in his cups as the 
crowd buffet him here and there; whose 
saucers are flooded with coffee ; whose white 
bread and butter has become a brown sop. 
He rears his tray aloft, and tries to balance it 
on the tips of the fingers of one hand, and 
vents angry words upon the crowd that heeds 
him not. Look at this grizzly black man 


| with the strawberry-pottles under his arm, 


Easily he gets along, grinning with his rows 
of ivery teeth, because the sellers from their 
little fortified citadels call him Uncle Tom, 
Not a single one will he lose of those large 
“toppers,” blushing under the dark-green 
leaves. Also at this cheerful old man, who 
has walked all the way from Croydon this 
morning, with a sweet-smelling basket of 
white flowers which he ealls “double rocket,” 
and all (as he tells me afterwards) for the 
sake of earning half-a-erown, less tenpence 
market fees for his stand under the church. 
Also at the thin young widow woman in a 
short gown, and with a baby under her 
shawl, who has come to lay out her miserable 
capital in some sort of vegetable stock to sell 
again—nearly ali coppers—which she holds 
screwed up in paper in her hand. She wins 
her way along by meekly begging them “to 
mind her little ‘un ”—-strong in her weakness, 
Not like that Irish giant, whom I saw just 
now pitch dewn and damage a load of cauli- 
flowers, because the owner haggled about the 
porterage, and who now essays to force a 
passage through the erowd, by turning his 
sacks of peas crosawise,and knocking people 
down with them, A watchful officer.of the 
market stops him, and warns him to carry 
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his wares according to established rule ; 
whereon the Irish giant is fain to apologise 
and is absolved. 

Thinner and less bustling is the crowd 
under the Piazza ; as, in obedience to custom, 
we are compelled to call it. Hawkers of 
account-books, dog-collars, whips, chains, 
curry-combs, pastry, money-bags, braces, 
tissue-paper for the tops of strawberry- 
pottles, and horse-chesnut leaves for the 
garnishing of fruit stalls ; coffee stalls, and 
stalls of pea-soup and pickled eels ; basket- 
makers ; women making up nosegays ; girls 
splitting huge bundles of water-cress into 
innumerable little bunches; and men who 
write with their toes, ss the Piazza 
from Great Russell Street to the entrance to 
the underground saloon of the superior Vocal 
Entertainment. The poor, light-haired, sun- 
burnt young man with the broken boots and 
dusty appearance, whom I saw before day- 
light, sleeping with his stick and bundle in 
a blue handkerchief in the midst of the 
market, has been driven from his refuge, and 
has flung himself down upon the stone pave- 
ment here and gone to sleep again. Before, 
he had for neighbours a thickset, sturdy- 
léoking beggar, with a black beard of three 
weeks’ wth, and a pale, dirty gent, who 
sat back to back upon a heap of baskets, 
and dozed and nodded with their hands in 
their pockets: fondly trusting to a tradition 
of other times, that here the unfortunate 


might find a sure sleeping-place, without fear 
of disturbance. They too must have been 
driven out; but I don’t findthem here. I think 
I saw the beggar slinking down Tavistock 


Street in the direction of the Adelphi dark 
arches some time ago; but the gent is gone 
I know not whither—perhaps to wander about 
the great squares further west—feeling him- 
self very much like Cain or the wandering 
Jew. The sunburnt young man is too fast 
asleep to hear anything of the noise about 
him, or to heed the row of water-cress girls ; 
one of whom stops now and then from her 
task to tickle his ear with the point of a rush. 
I fancy he is dreaming of having enlisted in 
the army; being on a long march some- 
where, and feeling very foot-sore, and anxious 
for the word to halt. Police inspector with 
the narrow waist and padded bosom looks at 
him and kindly passes on. 

The clock of Saint Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
is striking four; as, mindful of my appoint- 
ment with the Clerk of the Market, I mount 
the granite staircase, towards the famed con- 
servatories on the roof. That gentieman is in 
his little counting-house, giving an audience 
to a few old Irish women, all anxious to obtain 
a badge and number qualifying them to act 
as porters in the Market. One shilling and 
sixpence they have to pay for this, not as a 
fee, but by way of deposit, to be returned to 
them when the badge is given up. “ When 
we have got this, and satisfied ourselves that 
they have given a true address,” says the 
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Clerk of the Market, “we have some hold 
upon them. No one will trust them with 
goods without seeing a badge. There are 
some hanging about the market now unable 
to obtain a job, because they have left their 
badges as a deposit for drink at some public- 
house or beer-shop. We can’t prevent that.” 

I am conducted higher up the granite 
staircase to the roof; whence, leaning on the 
stone balustrade, we (I and the clerk) con- 
template calmly the bustling crowd beneath. 
This side (the eastern) is called the Essex 
side, to our right is the Surrey side; the 
waggons from those parts stopping always 
at the nearest point. The crowd is busier 
here than at any other part. “ But not so 
much confusion as there used to be,” says my 
companion. “ We compel the waggons in the 
markets, as well as the carts in the adjoining 
streets, to keep a passage clear, as you see, on 
each side of the roadway. A few years ago 
they would block up the way entirely, and 
dealers were often afraid to venture in far, 
lest they should be compelled to wait until the 
market was nearly over, to get released. For 
this reason, some would buy of the nearest 
waggons without troubling haundeed to go 
further. When the buyers complained, and | 
we proposed to introduce a better system, 
many of the sellers opposed it. They hada 
notion that the difficulty of circulation ‘made 
good for trade’ in some way. But I think 
they are beginning to be convinced now of 
the contrary.” 

“ An old story, and very like an allegory 
in the history of two certain great political 
parties,” 

My conductor catches my sneering, and 
smiles. “ As to Free Trade,” he says, “ it is 
a mere habit with our market gardeners to 
grumble at it. Perhaps it may hurt them a 
little in the bringing of early supplies. Our 
people don’t get now such extravagant prices 
for the first lots sent to market ; but these 
high prices were never paid for any great 
quantities. For the rest, business is better for 
all parties than it used to be. Now, we have 
fruits and vegetables from all parts of the 
world. Peas, and asparagus, and new potatoes 
not only from the South of France, but from 
Belgium, Holland, Portugal (though only a 
few years ago the English residents there had 
to send to England for their supplies), and the 
Bermudas: wherever, in short, they can grow 
them, if the distance or means of transit will 
allow them to be in time for the early markets. 
Speculators buy these alongside the steam- 
vessels at Blackwall or Southampton, and 
bring them to market here. Our railways, 
too, bring us tons from localities where 
people never dreamt of supplying the London 
market. Years ago we talked of Deptford 
onions and Battersea cabbages, Mortlake 
asparagus, Chelsea celery, and Charlton peas. 
So we do now ; but immense quantities come 
to us from Cornwall and Devonshire, the 
Isle of Man, Guernsey and Jersey, the Kentish 
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| and Essex banks of the Thames, the banks of 
| the Humber, the Mersey, the Orwell,the Trent, 
| and the Ouse. The Scilly isles, which are 
| almost totally cultivated as market gardens, 
| and produce excellent articles, and always 
| very early, used to send their supplies no 
| further than Cornwall, and barter them for 
| what goods they wanted. Now, the Cornish 
| people grow for themselves and London too ; 
and the Scilly isles find it better to send their 
| produce by steamer to Southampton, whence 
|| it comes here, Yet, notwithstanding all these 
| new competitors, the market gardens around 
| London are constantly extending. That car- 
rier’s waggon with the light iron wheels, 
which you see there just arrived, comes from 
the Gréat Western Railway station. Those 
| long wooden cases are filled with new pota- 
| toes, and strawberries very carefully packed. 
| The strawberries are from gardens round 
|| about Bath. The potatoes, if, as I suppose, 
|| they come from Cornwall, must have paid 
| thirty-five shillings per ton carriage. But 
|| the Great Northern and other railways are 
|| beginning to see the new trade that may be 
|| created, and are lowering their rates. They 
must put on more night trains, too,” adds my 
informant, “ if they would be of service to us. 
The railway supplies are apt to arrive late, 
| when trade begins to flag. I have known a 
| heavy arrival after the first buyers are gone 
to bring the prices down fifty per cent. in a 
moment—an obvious hardship to the earlier 
buyers.” 

In answer to my inquiries about the fluctu- 
ations in prices at this market, of which I 
have heard some marvellous accounts, my 
informant tells me that these have become 
comparatively rare of late years. Except in 
a case such as mentioned above, prices are 
generally steady. The market gardeners 
on looking round the market know what 
is the supply of the morning, and fix their 
prices accordingly —rarely departing from 
them. They endeavour, moreover, by ever 
means to fit their supply to the demand, 
so that a balance is generally well pre- 
served. They watch for any circumstances 
calculated to create an extraordinary de- 
mand, and will even transmit a message by 
telegraph to various parts of England and 
France, to order or countermand a supply as 
events may determine. Potatoes, which are 
sold almost exclusively on the southern side 
of the market, have of course greatly fallen 
off in quantity since the ravages of the 
disease. It is calculated that not one-half the 
amount of the original supply comes now to 
market ; although the extent of land cultivated 
with potatoes has been increasing every year 
since the appearance of the scourge. The 
potatoes that escape fetching higher prices 
than they used, the growers find their culti- 
vation no less profitable than before. 

My guide, with more peaceful intentions 
than a French statesman when he can’t 
persuade his friends to his way of thinking, 
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proposes to “descend into the street.” Walk- 
ing on, somewhat bewildered with the crowd, 
I notice objects in the ates panorama 
which he points out, and listen to his remarks, 
until I know instinctively all he tells me. 
He seems to have gifted me with some subtle 
analytical power, by which, in smallest hints 
and signs, I read the secrets of all things 
about me. 

I merely glance, for example, at yonder 
stout, ruddy-complexioned little man, and 
know him at once to be Mr. Squareit, of 
somewhere down Dagenham way. I know 
that he began life without a sixpence, and is 
not ashamed to own it, and that he is now 
the largest market gardener in England, 
perhaps in the world: for he has five hundred 
acres of land on the banks of the Thames, all 
in the highest state of garden cultivation. I 
know him to be filled with knowledge, mostly 
gathered by his own experiments, in the use 
of manures—using such odd out-of-the-way 
things for that purpose as no farmer or even 
market gardener thinks of using. I know, 
moreover, that he sends five times as much 
to this market as any other single producer, 
and that his things are always earliest and 
best. 

That carneying old woman with the red 
nose, who is pulling Mr. Squareit by the arm, 
and calling him a “jewel” and “a dear boy,” 
and many other tender things, all apropos 
of the price of a certain “junket 0’ carrots” 
about as big as marbles, I am able at once to 
recognise as the leader of that band of old 
women to whom the benevolent Marquis of 
Cristal in an unlucky hour gave half-a-sove- 
reign; being induced thereto by a piteous 
story of “hard frost and nothink doin’, your 
lordship.” I know that the hard frost referred 
to never broke up, and that his lordship, 
being fond of a walk in the Centre Avenue, 
is now compelled to descend from his carriage 
in the Strand, and walk hither on foot. I 
know also that this stratagem has been dis- 
covered, and that the carneying old woman 
and her associates have means, little short of 
miraculous, for divining the moment of his 
lordship’s arrival. Finally, I know that the 
benevolent marquis has appealed to the police 
for protection in vain; and that nothing but 
a high seuse of his duty to society, and of his 
dignity as an English nobleman, prevents his 
offering to compromise the matter, by pen- 
sioning off the carneying old woman and her 
friends with a small annuity. 

I know that yonder is the great pea grower, 
who will send to one firm in a single day four 
hundred sacks of from twelve to fifteen pecks 
each, besides four or five hundred sieves of a 
superior kind; and that there are other 
growers who will send to single dealers in 
one day seven or eight waggons of cabbages, 
or fourteen to fifteen hundred bushels of 
sprouts. I am reminded by this that six or 
seven hundred thousand pottles of straw- 
berries; forty or more millions of cabbages ; 
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two millions of cauliflowers; three hundred | would be algebraically represented by any of 


thousand bushels of peas ; seven hundred and | the last three letters of the alphabet, being 


fifty thousand lettuces; and half a million 
bushels of onions, are sold here annually, 
And that the aynual amount of money paid 
for fruits and vegetables in this market can- 
not be less than three millions sterling. 

I beeome aware that all this parti of the road- 
way, from the pit-door of the opera. house to 
the corner of James Street is called Casualty 
Side, because the waggons pay for their stand- 
ings here by the day ; and that yonder they 
pay a yearly vent for a small frontage, 
whether they come every market day or 
not. I meet a peace officer, and know that 
there are eight such in the market; and 
that the regular police never come here unless 
called in to aid or to take a charge. He, 
I see, is thinking about the iron electro- 

ted fiorins, which he knows are in circu- 
ation this morning ; for coiners bring such 
things here and dispose of them to utterers 
whom they know by sight to be “safe men.” 
Unlucky sellers having no counter to ring 
them on, take them in the bustle and hurry 
of business ; and, hastening home congratulate 
themselves upon the rapid disposal of their 
wares ; until, staying at some halfway house 
for refreshment they tender a bright florin, 
which is rejected. They apologize and tender 
another, which is rejected also. Whereupon, 
as has happened before now, the unfortunate 
market gardener not being known, is detained 
and searched, and his 
to be filled with the objectionable coin, is 
cast into a dungeon, and kept there until he 
can clear his character, to the great alarm of 
his family. My peace officer has just been 
cautioning some persons of these things ; but 
they think ‘emselves much too sharp for 
anythink of that, and won’t heed what I say, 
till they ’re bit. Which is just how smashing 
flourishes. 

I now begin to know, that a great deal of 
pilfering goes on in the market. Sacks and 
measures, as well as baskets worth four 
pounds ten shillings a dozen, vanish unac- 
countably when not looked after. Artful 
children, looking much too young to do any- 
thing wrong, are regularly brought down 
here to steal by parents and friends, who 
wait and watch their movements from under 
the Pi Their favorite plan is to carry 
a stick with a pin in the end of it, which 
they slily stick into apples and oranges, as 
they pass by, transferring them to their 
pockets with the dexterity of jugglers. They 

ow very well that market people content 
themselves with cuffing, and rarely give a 
thief into custody, whether young or old, 
Which is why thieving flourishes. 

Gazing upon high piles of strawberry 
pottles, I perceive that they are made by 
women and girls “down im Kent,” who get 
about a penny a dozen, and earn good wazes 
at that rate, while the season lasts ; an 


ets being found | 


essentially “an unknown quantity.” For 
there are strawberry pottles of all dimensions 
—from those which hold twelve ounces (the 
legitimate and traditional size) down to. those 
that, having their slender ends stuffed with 
leaves, will scareely hold five ounces, which, 
I am sorry to know, are the most common, 
I know that it is at all times more satisfac-- 
tory to buy my strawberries in round flat: 
baskets called “ Punnets,”’ about two inches 
deep, and of various diameter, to hold a half- 
pound, one pound, and two pounds; for in 
these [ cannot be tricked by tapering bottoms 
or leaves, or a few outsiders covering a quan~ 
tity of trash below. 

What is there in the face of that. eld man) 
with the bare throat and loose handkerchief, 
who wears knee breeches and. a jacket, and’ 
carries on his head a close-fitting cap witha 
small rim, turned up all round, like a pewter 
bowl, or the helmet of a Venetian solltiar in 
a melodrama—which tells me that he may 
be taken as a type of the regular Market 

rter? I know that if I were to ask him,, 

e could tell me stories in which he devoutly 
believes, of the days when the Prince Regent: 
would come down to the market very drunk, 
and in disguise, and submit to. be rolled into 
baskets and carried about on men’s shoulders, 
as all real gentlemen did in those days; of 
how Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox would drop 
into “The Finish” after a late debate. Of 
how, in that golden age, he could sometimes 
pick up a pound in a morning, though now 
“his jints is stiffer than they was, and the 
young ‘uns gets the advantage of him.” In 
these degenerate days, if I mistake not, he 
is glad of a fourpenny or sixpenny “turn” 
from the greengrocers—though some engage 
him at half-a-crown or five shilli a week 
to do all their work, much or little—ond he 
is compelled to eke outa living by carrying 
home goods from the auction rooms, 
serving as a scene-shifter at one of the minor 
theatres, 

Of a different race is this man with the 
long greasy fustian coat with large-flapped 
pockets and file buttons, with the green and 
red-brown silk pocket-handkerchief round his 
neck, and the purple travelling cap turned 
up at the ears’ I know him for a thorough 
costermonger. He dwells in some court 
within a court, some roo ’s’ inmost. core 
near Drury Lane, or Red Cross Street, 
Clerkenw: Perhaps his father was a 
costermonger; or perhaps he don’t re- 
member his father or mother; in which 
case the market was no doubt his Alma 
Mater. Or it is possible that he followed 
some trade once; but, being out of employ- 
ment, took to costermongering a. little, and 
has remained a costermonger ever since. For 
Ido not pretend to be more explicit than 


I| another clairvoyant. I know for a certainty 


also perceive that a pottle of strawberries! that there are about three thousand of his 
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class who attend this market in summer time, | afflicted persons, It was worth walking 
and that they buy one-tenth of all that is| through here to know that. I never knew 
sold here. I know that if each has a barrow | till now that the fruiterers here (who seem to 
or a basket, as he must have, it is not his ;| be always having tea or coffee, and to divide 
for why should he think of saving money to | their time between mugs, account-books, gold 
buy one, or ever living otherwise than on the| fish, and the vegetable world) ean pay four 
old haud-to-mouth eat-and-drink-in-summer-|or five hundred pounds per annum for the 
and-starve-in-winter plan of costermongers| rent of a little shop, and that their shops pass 
in general? If he wants a common bar-| from father to son, or to their nominees by 
row, or a barrow with a board, are there| will, on payment of a fine, almost in the same 
not five thousand of them to let on hire in| way as copyhold coat: I did not know 
London for a daily or weekly rent, averaging | that the late Mr. Jonquil—who did not know 
about a thousapd per cent. per annum upon | how to write his name, and was never anxious 
their value? If he wants a donkey, he/|to learn—made thirty thousand pounds in one 
may borrow that too. He might buy a|of these little Ionic pens, I was not aware 
donkey in Smithfield at any price between|that one back shop keeps sixty persons 
five shillings and three pounds; but why|during the season constantly shelling peas ; 
should he, when he can hire one for three}nor that nosegay-making has been an art 
shillings a week? He can have even his|since the Duchess of Sutherland made it one ; 
stock bought for him by the barrow-|nor that girls who practise it skilfully can 
master; or from the same Lesutitind iridi- | earn an easy living. Much less (sober bache- 
vidual he can get the loan of a capital of ten|lor that Iam) did I suspect that a wedding 
shillings, for the moderate interest of six-|nosegay will sometimes cost two guineas; ar 
pence aday. He can have a shallow basket | that those little bouquets in cut. paper, which 
worth a shilling for a penny aday ; a battered | the premiere danseuse picks up and sniffs and 
pewter quart pot, or a pair of scales, for two- | smiles at, and presses to the rim of her corset, 
pence a day; an honest weight for a pany and feigns to guard as inestimable treasures, 
a day, or a “slang one” for twopence. What | have cost from five to ten shillings each, 
occasion then has he for any property but| And now, having bid good morning to my 
his hands? What need of any revenue but| guide, I find myself alone, and am sensible of 
his own good spirits ? nothing but of being very tired, and feeling 
In the matter of drinking, I only peep into | as if I could even sleep in any of the hotels 
one or two public-houses, and know at onee|around the market in spite ef the noise 
| that the oldsystem of drinking strong liquors | without. The shady cee 
on market mornings to counteract the raw|the church (of which I catch a glimpse in 
morning air has long been dying away. The| passing a little grated doorway in Henrj- 
very public-houses look like a dissolving view | etta Street), where the author of Hudibras, 
of a gin-shop slowly changing into the interior | Wycherley the dramatist, Dr. Arne, Macklin, 
of a eiiechamen. I observe that there is|and a host of writers still to be heard of in 
still a lingering faith in rum and milk as a} the Elegant Extracts, sleep under the syca- 
morning draught; but it is fading, and I hear| mores—leaves a tranquil image in the mind 
not the name of early purl. Market people | after all this crowd and bustle. 
order coffee, and bread and butter, and 
cold meat ; for I do not confound with them CHIPS 
a glassy-eyed young a = a parlour, ° 
alone with a short thick little glass empty 4 
beside her; nor a pale shabby yt mal A DIGGERS WEDDING. 
in spectacles who sits with his back to the} A successrvL Australian digger—sucoess- 
wall, and his legs resting on the bench, and| ful, not merely in siftings and washings, but 
lingers there (having nowhere particular to} bearing the title, and its best credentials, of 
go to) on the strength of having ordered|a “nuggetter”—came down from Forest 
something several hours ago. Creek lately, and took up his abode in a low 
Centre Row is awake and open now; but} lodging-house im Little Bourke Street, Mel- 
what may I find here that all the world does} bourne. The “nuggetter” had been a cam- 
not know? I have been through Centre Row | mov labourer, and the house was full of men 
hundreds of times‘in summer and winter, and} of this class; also of runaway sailors, some 
wondered who were the wealthy luxurious|of whom had returned very successful from 
individuals who did not hesitate to pamper | the diggings, and were spending their gold as 
themselves with hothouse grapes at twenty-| fast’ as they could—in fact, they had come 
five shillings a pound, with pottles of British|down for a week or two expressly for that 
Queens or Black Princes at one shilling an} purpose. 
ounce, with slender French beans at three} The woman of the house had an impudent, 
shillings a hundred, peas at two pounds a} vulgar, fat, flashy daughter, who would have 
quart, and new potatoes at four shillings and| been downright ugly, but for a pair or 
sixpence a pound; and never knew till now| great leering eyes of considerable brilliancy, 
that they are mostly bought by kindly friends} with which she had already charmed half 
as a surprise for invalids and sickly and'the gold away from several sailors in tura, 
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each of whom had made sure of marrying | 
her. But the “nuggetter” cut them all} 
out. He displayed his bag of nuggets ; and, 
next morning, showed his bundle of ten- 
pound Australian notes ; and, after a brawl, 
a fight, and a drunken row of a few 
hours, he married the girl, and took her to 
furnished lodgings, nominally at only five 
guineas a week, but the people were sure of 
getting double or treble that sum out of the 
newly married pair. The lodgings were very 
little better than those of the house they had 
left ; but in a better street, and they had a 
room all to themselves—a priceless advantage 
at this time, in Melbourne. 

Here the digger began to lead a life sur- 
a anything he had ever seen in a dream. 

e was not a “new chum,” but an old 
colonist—a Vandemonian ; and some said he 
had had a free passage to Van Diemen, 
on account of unlawfully digging for gold 
in pockets at home. But perhaps this was 
only said by unsuccessful diggers of both 
countries. He had many old friends who 
came to renew his acquaintance, and to make 
merry on this festive occasion, and many 
new chums were also admitted to the orgies. 
In short, his object was to treat every- 
body who came near him, and would drink ; 
and neither he, nor his wife, nor any of 
their circle, were ever sober from the day 
of their wedding. They ate, they drank, they 
smoked, they shouted, they brawled—they 
made riot half the night—they slept half the 
morning ; and about noon they drove about 
the town in open carriages, for each of which 
they paid two pounds per hour. First, there 
was the carriage with the bride and bride- 
groom, and a male and female friend—the 
woman being dressed in the most expensive 
satins and silks, and flying ribbons, and the 
men in scarlet mining shirts, with short pipes 
in their mouths. Two other carriages followed, 
full of parasite friends and associates, several 
of whom had been “engaged” for the occa- 
sion to amuse the company during the drive, 
and in the evening especially. They com- 
prised fiddlers, dancers, ventriloquists, and 
sailors who could sing jolly songs ; while the 
clown from the circus, in his clown’s dress, sat 
in a fourth carriage, the back seat of which 
he had entirely to himself, partly as a mark 
of honour, and partly to give him room to 
perform an occasional antic or gesticulation 
as the procession rattled through the streets. 

When the bride was sober enough to walk 
pretty well, she would go out shopping ; and 
no silk nor satin that cost less than a guinea a 
yard was good enough for “the likes of her.” 
As soon as she could get a new dress made 
up, she sallied out to market, and bought fish 
in red velvet, and’ went to the butcher’s in 
lavender satin, or pale China crape. All this 
the writer has seen. How the lady dressed 
in the evening he does not know. 

At last, the money was all gone, having 
lasted not quite a fortnight. The digger had 
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come down to Melbourne with a good deal, 
but “somehow or another,” he said, seratch- 
ing his head, “there was an end on’t. But 
what matters?” He has now gone back to 
the diggings, and his wife has no place to go 
to. A common occurrence, all these mad 
weddings, believe me. 


CORPORATION DREAMS. 


I wap been dining at the Mansion 
House. The dinner was gorgeous. For 
four ecstatic hours, we ate and drank. I felt 
all turtle and venison ; and, when I put on 
my hat, I pulled it off again as if it werea 
dish-cover. Chance directed my uncertain 
steps down into the kitchen of His Civic 
Majesty. It was a large hall, crammed full 
of riches, like the robbers’ cave in Gil Blas; 
only they were not cold, and stony, and 
indigestible riches ; but riches warm, melting, 
and inviting, like the Lord Mayor’s hospitality, 
Abundance was rolled up like a drunken 
man in every cornér, and Plenty was 
stretched at full length upon the floor, as if, 
surfeited, it had fallen prostrate. As for 
Want, there would have been no room for 
her whereon to place her shoeless feet, had 
she dared to present herself. 

My heart was as full as a fresh-brewed 
loving cup, and I sat down opposite to the 
fire to enjoy its social companionship. In- 
voluntarily I drew back my chair ; for strange 
faces glowered at me with their red-hot 
eyes. I raised the poker by way of Riot Act 
to disperse the unruly mob; but the sight 
of it only seemed to stir them into greater 
rebellion. The faces put their glowing heads 
together and scowled defiance as if they would 
wish to wither me into a cinder. 

My eyes soon grew accustomed to the 
sight ; and, one by one, the faces passed 
before me, as in procession. Some looked 
fierce and vindictive. Others cast up their 
eyes calmly and piteously ; wishing, before 
they wasted away, to appeal against the 
indignity that was consuming them. In the 
hollow features of one face I thought I could 
trace the expression of complaining poverty. 
Looking more intently, I fancied I could read 
the following story : “I am one of those who 
have _ for some of the good things you 
have been eating and drinking to-day. I 
have paid, for years, a penny upon every ton 
of coals that has come into the City of London ; 
and I feel the hardship the more, now, as 
I do not live in the City of London, or even 
near it, but thirty miles away from it. This 
is too bad, and this it is that makes me 
burn with indignation.” Then, giving a long 
hiss, the face turned black, and vanished. 

Other faces advanced, and all of them had 
a large black “1d.” stamped upon their grimy 
brows. Each face contained a petition against 
the same wrong. I could spell it out as easily 
as if it had been printed in a Blue Book. 

Then, more faces defiled in front of the 
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fre. I have seen faces at all kinds of 

political meetings, and in_ penitentiaries, 
| prisons, and workhouses, and these were as 
| whappy-looking as any of them. They were 
| pinched, haggard, desponding—almost with- 
out a ray of hope. They grinned, and 
| scowled, and jeered; and, without saying a 

word, seemed to vow vengeance. But the 
| quiet look of despair which was deeply sunk 
/on the countenances of many, frightened 

me the most. One plaintive face spoke of 

the injustice of being subjected to a toll each 
| time she ventured into the fortified precincts 
| of the City. “The alderman’s or nobleman’s 
| carriage,” she appeared to say, “is never 
stopped and compelled to pay before it is 
allowed to go beyond the City barriers ; but 
| my littie cart, with its weekly ‘wash,’ is sent 
back if I refuse to drop the toll into the 
hand of the City toll-keeper. The wealthy 
tradesman, who can afford to keep his 
Brougham, passes free ; but the costermonger, 
| who can barely pay the day’s hire of his 
| donkey-cart, must pull out so much every 
| time his donkey’s hoofs touch the ground of 
His Civic Majesty’s dominions.” 

No sooner had this face finished, than 
| another began. It was a sorrowful, hard- 
| worked, half-starved countenance: from 
| which the bones protruded, as if they longed 
| to escape. Sighing, it spoke as follows: “I 
| am the face of a poor tradesman. Because 
my shop happens to be situated inside the 
limits of the City, I am expected to pay as 
much for the permission of selling my goods 
there, as if I made thousands a year in my 
trade. This is called my Freedom; and, 
because it is a Freedom I don’t choose to 
| put up with, I am exposed to all sorts of 
persecution from the Corporation.” 
| Other faces crowded to the front bar of the 
| Kitchen Fire; each eager to speak and to tell 
| its little story of individual wrong. I was 
| leaning forward, the better to listen, when 
| a heavy rap on the shoulder, given as I judged 
| from its weight by no spirit-rapper, roused 
| me. Had I fallen asleep opposite to one of 
| the large fires in the kitchen of the Mansion 
| House? There was no time to ask ques- 
| tions; for a majestic servant reminded me, 
| with another slap on the shoulder, “That 
| they was going to shut up, and they wished 

I would go.” I obeyed. 
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Tue French have, at all times, been 
famous for their talent for letter and memoir 
writing ; and the idle reader is not a little 
indebted to their agreeable egotism for some 
of the most entertaining works of that nature 
in any language. Amongst numerous clever 
lady-writers, esteemed in their day—that 
of Le Grand Monarque—a favourite was 
Mademoiselle de Launai, whose autobio- 
graphy is extremely characteristic of the 








manners of the time. The scenes she de- 
scribes are not unlike some of those which 
enliven the volumes of that gossipping and 
self-satisfied young lady, Miss Burney ; 
especially those which display the mode of 
encouragement afforded to young women of 
talent by the ladies of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
Court. We read of the same selfish disregard 
of every person or sentiment which did not 
contribute to amusement and unintellectual 
gratification; and of the same ignorance, 
ride, and airs of patronage, intended to 
impress the protégée with awe for their 
dignity, and gratitude for their condescension. 
Mademoiselle de Launai writes in a lively 
flowing style, which has been, by French 
critics, compared to that of Madame de 
Sevigny ; but, pleasant as it is, it scarcely 
deserves so high an honour as that. Her 
anecdotes, however, are so amusing, that we 
leave off disappointed to find that, after her 
marriage, she gives us no more scenes ; the 
drama terminating as most other dramas end, 
with the wedding. 

Her father, M. de Launai, was an artist ; 
who, having been obliged for some political 
offence to quit France, established himself 
in England : the climate disagreeing with the 
health of his wife she returned; and her 
daughter was born in Paris. The mother 
soon became a widow. Poor and desolate, 
she was admitted from charity into a convent 
in Normandy; where, after her death, her 
child in due time found a continued asylum 
and received an excellent education. 

“Tt happened to me,” remarks Mademoiselle 
de Launai, “ quite otherwise than what occurs 
in romances to the general run of heroines ; 
who, having been brought up as shep- 
herdesses, turn out illustrious princesses. 
I was treated in my early years like a 
person of distinction; and discovered after- 
wards that I was nobody, and that I 
possessed nothing in the world which I could 
call my own. My mind, however, not having 
in early life taken the bias that abject for- 
tune usually gives, has ever since resisted the 
oppression and subjection which has been 
my lot.” Nothing could equal the atten- 
tion, kindness, and care which the little 
stranger received from the good abbess and 
nuns, under whose roof she was sheltered. 
As long as the two superiors, who watched 
over her education, lived, she was treated 
with all the distinction and tenderness imagi- 
nable; but at sixteen her position was altered 
by the death of her benefactresses. 

Finding that she was now entirely desti- 
tute, she applied to two friends, the Abbé 
Vertot and M. Brunel, begging them to 
assist her in obtaining some situation. They 
sent her money, which she instantly returned ; 
being yenstved, at first setting out in her 
career, to accept nothing which she saw no 
chance of being able to repay. “I resolved,” 
she says, “to suffer the extremity of indigence 
rather than derogate from the character I 
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desired to be; persuaded that nothing de-| what she wished. to ask for. But, as I had 


grades us but our own actions. This first 
proof convinced me that we yield to tempta- 
tion, less in consequence of the force of 
necessity, than by our own weakness.” 

She was received temporarily in a convent 
at Paris, where a sister—who is only casually 
named, no account of her having been given 
before—came to see her. This sister was an 
attendant on the Duchesse de la Forté, and 
obtained for her the means of support:—“ My 
sister told me that she had mentioned to her 
mistress, as they were in her carriage going 
to Versailles, that I had been singularly well 
edueated in a convent in the country, and 
had recounted to her all my extraordinary 
knowledge and acquirements. There was 
no science which she did not assert that 
I was acquainted with ; and, being herself 
entirely ignorant, the terms she gave to those 
seiences and accomplishments were some- 
what original, and would have startled a 
lady more instructed than the Duchess: 
who, not knowing a bit better than my 
sister, took all for granted, and jumped at 
once to the conclusion that I must be a 

rodigy. On arriving at Versailles the 
chess made me the subject of her conver- 
sation with the ladies of the Court, glad, pro- 
bably, of a mew object. My sister sent for 
me, representing that it had become my duty 
to thank the Duchess for all the fine things 
she had said of me. I had no dress in which 
to present myself before so great a lady ; but 
was able to borrow one of a boarder in the 
convent, who consented to lend it me for a 
— of hours ; and, after it had been pro- 
rly adjusted by my sister, I set off with 
1er On my expedition. We arrived in time 
for the hour when the Duchess rose in the 
morning. She was delighted to see me, and 
declared I was charming ; for she was pre- 
pared beforehand to think me so. After 
having asked me a few common-place ques- 
tions—to which I gave as common-place 
replies—she exclaimed, ‘Really and truly, she 
speaks admirably! How fortunate! She is 
come just in time to write a letter for me to 
M. Desmarest, which he must get imme- 
diately. Sit down, child, she continued. 
‘You shall have some pens and paper. All 
you have to do is to write.’ 

“*But on what subject ?’ I asked, quite 
confused. 

“*Oh, she replied, ‘you can turn the 
phrases as you like ; 1 want him to grant me 
a favour, so be sure it is well expressed.’ 

“¢ But I must first know what favour it is 
that you desire to ask of M. Desmarest, I 
ventured to remark. 

“* Nonsense,’ she said, ‘ you will soon under- 
stand. Iam going to tell you.’ 

“T understood nothing ; but, finding I must 
make an effort, I sat down and, from the dis- 
jointed words and interrupted remarks the 
Duchess made while she went on with her 
toilet, I contrived to make out pretty well 


not the least idea how to address persons of 
consequence, and saw plainly that she would 
confound a fault of ignorance with one of 
stupidity, I was, in fact, in the utmost. per. 
ray. I went on at hazard, and at last 
gave her my composition, trembling for its 
success. 

“Well, to be sure!’ cried she; ‘how 
strange that you should have so exactly 
caught my ideas; it is perfectly admirable, 
and I could not. have expressed it better, 
Henrietta, your sister is amazing! Now, 
since she does it so well, she must write me 
another letter for my man of business while I 
finish dressing.’ 

“There was no occasion to ask her the 
subject this time ; for she poured forth such a 
torrent of words that I found it impossible to 
follow her, and was even more embarrassed 
than on my first trial. She named her 
steward and her two lawyers frequently ; but 
as both these gentlemen were equally un- 
known to me, I mistook their respective 
names. When the Duchess read the letter 
she expressed herself perfectly satisfied with 
my manner of explaining the business : ‘ But,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘I am amazed how a person 
so clever as you are should make such a 
jumble as you have made of these two 
names.’ 

“ She had evidently discovered the extent of 
my capacity ; but, nevertheless, she did not 
withdraw her countenance from me. She 
was going to Versailles; I followed her to 
her carriage, and she had already got in as 
well as my sister who accompanied her, the 
door was about to be shut and I began to 
breathe, when, all of a sudden, she cena 


to my sister: ‘ After all, I am thinking that 


I had better take her with me. Come in, 
come in, child, she continued. ‘I shall show 
you to Madame de Ventadour,’ 

“I was petrified at this proposal; and 
above all, my heart sunk within me when 
I recollected the dress I had on; borrowed 
for a couple of hours; but in which I 
seemed destined to make the tour of the 
globe. 

“There was nothing now left for me but to 
obey, and I had not then begun to oppose 
my will to that of others. With spirits 
oppressed, and a beating heart, I took my 
seat in the carriage, and we drove off. On 
the road she asked me numerous questions, 
without waiting for replies, and at last she 
said: ‘No doubt, since you know so many 
things you know how to draw horoscopes ; 
there is nothing in the world Llike so much!’ 

“T was obliged to confess that I was entirely 
ignorant of that science. She appeared 
astonished. 

“*What was the use,’ she remarked, ‘ of 
learning so much that is useless, and how 
came you to neglect this?’ She then fell 
into a rapid eulogy of the sciences of astrology, 
chiromancy, and geomancy ; told me all the 
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predictions that had been made to her ; 
sured me of their fulfilment, poured forth 
much of the experience of others on the same 
subject, and ended by relating to me the 
dream she had had the night before. 

“ At length the journey was over. I was 
resented to the Duchesse de Ventadour ; who 
yeeived me kindly, and spoke of my mother, 
who had been her daughter’s governess. The 
pext day I was taken to Madame de Noailles ; 
and, no sooner had I entered the room, than 
i my conductress called out, ‘I have brought 
} the person I told you so much about, who is 
fs wonderfully clever, and knows such a 

number of things. Come, child, speak. You 
} will hear how she talks.’ 
} “T hesitated, and she began prompting me. 
i ‘Come, come, talk a little ean religion, 
frst,’ said she, ‘and after that go on about 

something else.’ 

“This absurd scene was acted over and 
ever again at all the different houses to 
which she took me, and I was carried 
about like a monkey who does tricks at a 
fair ! ” 

All this praise and patronage only led to 
Mademoiselle de Launai’s promotion to be the 

| waiting-woman of the Duchesse de Maine ; 
and, as. she had not, she declares, the slightest 
idea of the functions of such an attendant, 

| the Duchess was ill enough served. She 
sewed her work upside down, and overturned 

| the powder and rouge in handing it to her 
mistress. On one occasion having caught up 

| a powder box by the top, of course it fell ; 
| but the Duchess merely remarked gently, 
| that she ought always to take everything up 
| by the bottom. The next thing she had to 
hand was a purse ; and, following the direction 
given, she turned it upside down sending all 
| the louis d’ors flying about the room. Perhaps 
| Mademoiselle’s pride exaggerated her own 
clumsiness, to show her unfitness for a menial 
The mistake of inferring that to per- 
| form humble offices ill is proof of ability to do 
| greater things well, has often been made. It 


| was once accidentally mentioned im the pre- 
| sence of a celebrated French statesman that 


his own mother had been a cook. “That is 
true,” he replied ; “my mother was a cook ; 
but I pledge you my honour that she was 
almost: the worst cook in France.” 

A chanee letter, which Mademoiselle de 
Launai wrote to M. de Fontenelle, in support 


| of a pretended prodigy in which he did not 


believe (something akin to, but not nearly so 


| absurd as the spirit-rappings of the present 


enlightened day), drew the writer for a time 
from the obseurity into which her servitude 
placed her. The letter was read, admired, 
and talked of throughout Paris, and the 
Duchesse de Maine felt proud of her femme 
de chambre ; without, however, changing her 
— in any way for the better. At 
ength came all the troubles of the illegiti- 
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struggles, and defeats ; in which the talents 
of the neglected t were made so 
useful as to involve her im the dangers of her 
mistress, and in the end to send her prisoner 
to the Bastille. 

It was in that sombre retreat that the most 
romantic, and perhaps the happiest: portion of 
Mademoiselle de Launai’s life was A 
Chevalier de Mesnil, implicated in the offence 
of the Duchess’s husband the Duke de Maine, 
had been sent to the Bastille at. the same 
time as the too accomplished chamber woman. 
He was placed in a cell. close to her own, and 
the happy idea entered both their minds 
to form an attachment, although they had 
never met nor seen each other. It was 
enough that their prisons joined. They 
could converse, they could hear, and they 
could write; for the lieutenant of the prison 
was indulgent, and took charge of their 
letters. 

This romantic intercourse went on for some 
time ; during which the lovers agreed that 
they were happier in confinement than at 
liberty, and neither desired to be set free, 
dreading to lose the other’s society. This 
ideal pleasure, was, however, put a stop to by 
the release of both, The denouement was 
of the old sort :—~Mademoiselle de Launai 
was faithful to her vows, but her lover forgot 
his. 

M. Dacier—the widower of that learned and 
excellent classical writer, Madame Dacier, 
whose fame has survived her—became ena- 
moured and proposed to Mademoiselle de 
Launai ; but the Duchesse de Maine, selfish to 
the last, refused her consent and opposed the 
marriage with all her power. Indignant, 
disgusted, and ‘vearied with her uncongenial 
occupation, the young lady then resolved to 
enter a convent. This was equally opposed ; 
but, after much annoyanee, inconvenience, 
and vain resistance the ill-requited attendant 
at length consented to a proposed alliance 
which suited her mistress; and became the 
wife of Captain de Staal, an officer of the 
guards, and afterwards Maréchal de Camp. 
From this time Madame de Staal became a 
lady of honour to the duchess, ate at her 
table, and had a carriage at. her disposal. 

She thus speaks of her hushand; “I was 
satisfied with his manners, for he possessed 
a certain natural refinement which belongs to 
a good heart and benevolent mind. He had 
no evil propensities, and took the straight 
road to virtue, without an idea of swerving 
from what he felt to be right. He was un- 
alterably calm; his temper was perfectly 
even, his views clear because unclouded by 
passion, with more judgment than variety in 
his thoughts. He had butlittle conversation, 
yet his remarks were always sensible. 
Although he was quite incapable of ex- 


|citing enthusiasm, it was equally impossible 


for him to ereate disgust. I married him, 





mate children of the king at his death. She 


was in the thick of the plots, counterplots,!nature to which study rarely attains.” 


and discovered that he held a rank by 
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Although it does not appear that Madame 
de Staal was particularly gifted with beauty 
yet it seems that her admirers were numerous 
and passionate, and many poems were written 
in her honour, which to an English reader 
appear the perfection of insipidity and false 
taste. Hyperbolic inanities in praise of 
beauty which did not exist, and of virtue 
and wisdom often entirely imagined, were 
the fashion of her time, and a fashion which 
lasted only too long in spite of Moliére’s 
wit. After her marriage she became very 
celebrated by her dramatic pieces and her 
verses ; but her memoirs are far more enter- 
taining and attractive than any other of her 
remains. 

Madame de Staal died in seventeen hundred 
and fifty. 


LISTENING ANGELS. 


BuveE against the bluer Heavens 
Stood the mountain calm and still ; 

Two white angels, bending earthward, 
Leant upon the hill. 


Listening leant those silent angels, 
And I also longed to hear 

What sweet strain of earthly music 
Thus could charm their ear. 


I heard the sound of many trumpets, 
And a warlike march draw nigh ; 
Solemnly a mighty army 
Passed in order by. 


But the clang had ceased ; the echoes 
Soon had faded from the hill ; 

While the angels, calm and earnest, 
Leant and listened still. 


Then I heard a fainter clamour : 
Forge and wheel were clashing near, 

And the reapers in the meadow 
Singing loud and clear, 


When the sunset came in glory, 
And the toil of day was o’er, 

Still the angels leant in silence, 
Listening as before. 


Then, as daylight slowly vanished, 
And the evening mists grew dim, 
Solemnly from distant voices 
Rose a vesper hymn. 


But the chant was done; and, lingering, 
Died upon the evening air ; 

Yet from the hill the radiant angels 
Still were listening there. 


Silent came the gathering darkness, 
Bringing with it sleep and rest ; 
Save a little bird was singing 
In her leafy nest. 


Through the sounds of war and labour 
She had warbled all day long, 

While the angels leant and listened 
Only to her song. 
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But the starry night was coming, 
And she ceased her little lay; 
From the mountain-top the augels 
Slowly passed away. 


HONOURABLE JOHN, 


Tue friend of whose character and acts [ 
am about to present an outline, is more | 
commonly known (especially in the 
where his immense estates are situated), 
under the name of John Company. Ze 
prefers the title of Honourable John. I have 
known my friend for very many years, and 
confess that until quite recently I enter. 
tained a profound respect for his character, 
and a great admiration of his abilities. If my | 
opinions have undergone a change, and now | 
differ very widely indeed, the fault lies not 
at my door, but at his own huge stone | 
portals. 

Honourable Jolin’s ancestors were merchants 
of great repute, who amassed enormous for- 
tunes by trading to the East. They began 
life in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and, by 
the middle of the last century—that is, a | 
hundred years ago—were merchant princes | 
by reason of having had a monopoly of trade 
from Great Britain to nearly the whole of 
Asia. I do not care to inquire too particu- 
larly into their private history, nor their | 
commercial dealings of those days. I shall | 
not- ask whether they used the good old 
Dutch standard of weights when buying from 
native dealers, recorded by Mr. Knicker- 


ane 


bocker in his excellent history of New York, 
namely:—a Dutchman’s foot as equal to 
two pounds, and his hand for one pound; 
jalthough I have heard it whispered that 


jin each of my friend’s factories a corpu- 


lent heavy-limbed Hollander was to be seen 
lin close attendance on the scales: neither 
will I ask whether the cutlery they sold was 
made for sale or use ; whether their Coventry 
ribbons were half cotton; or whether they 
sold their calicoes by good old English yards 
or by Flemish measure? I will let bye-gones 
be bye-gones, and simply state the fact that 
when my honourable friend came of age; 
which he did in April, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three ; he possessed enor- 
mous landed property in the East, with a huge 
and costly oriental staff of servants, and two 
rather expensive establishments at home’; one 
in Westminster, the other in the City. His 
ancestors had at various times borrowed con- 
siderable sums of money, the interest on 
which amounted to a large income; but, 
inasmuch as his rents covered all his out- 
goings, and left a yearly balance of a million 
and a half sterling, ioe really was nob 
much fault to be found. 

The will under which Honourable John 
came into possession of his vast property in 
eighteen thirty-three, expressly stipulated 
that he was no longer to engage in commer- 
cial pursuits, but stick to his land, and 
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' attend to the interests of his tenants. By a 
short-sighted clause in this will it was pro- 
vided that John should have an annual divi- 
dend of ten per cent. settled upon him, on the 
then value of his estate, without the least 
reference to what that property might yield. 
This yearly dividend was guaranteed to him 
out of the taxes of Great Britain. The ar- 
rangement was irterded as a set-off against 
the loss of his monopoly of Eastern trade ; 
| but, whatever the object, the result has been 


| most disastrous. 


No longer having any stake in the pros- 
perity of his estate, Honourable John com- 
mitted many vagaries; and gave himself a 
number of absurd airs. At length he became 
involved in some very serious and expensive 
quarrels with his neighbours. By the end of 
eighteen hundred and thirty eight the {nett 
income of his property had diminished to half 
a million ; and within eighteen months of that 
time, instead of lessening his expenditure, he 
had, by increased cxpentitetrs, entailed upon 
himself a deficiency of a million and a half. 
To make up this shortcoming, as well as to 

rovide for current wants, John borrowed 
argely; and, when warned of the danger 
of incurring such serious liabilities with a 
yearly deficiency in his rent-roll, he laughed 
and observed that his debts did not amount 
to more than two years’ income, and that as 
to the danger of the affair, what did he care ? 
His ten per cent. dividend was guaranteed 
him. Nobody could touch that, and what did 
debt matter. This remark lowered Honour- 
able John in my estimation very consider- 
ably; indeed it gave me so low an opinion 
of his principles, that I felt inclined to dispute 
his right to the title he likes to be known by. 
Soon after this he became involved in 
uarrels more complicated and extensive 
than ever. Quarrelling is always an expen- 
sive occupation; and the results of John’s 
quarrels were large additions of debt upon 
his estate, and equally large drains upon his 
means ; for, by some singular process, every 
new field which came into his possession 
turned out a losing affair; although it had 
been most profitable up to that period. 

Hitherto he had led a very comfortable, 
jovial sort of life, all sunshine and rupees. He 
resided partly in his City house, and partly in 
his West-end mansion, always very busy with 
unnecessarily long letters, to which enormously 
long and unintelligible replies were sent ; for 
otherwise all his numerous clerks and messen- 
gers could not have been kept employed for 
one hour in the day. Rumours began to ar- 
rive ut home respecting the unwholesomeness 
of his ;rovinces, and the wretched condition of 
some of his farms. It was reported that 
there was scarcely any salt to be had in some 
parts of his property ; that many of his ser- 
vants had taken to opium-smoking and opium- 
chewing, and had become obtuse in their 
faculties, and were dreadfully in debt like 
himself; that the roads and drainage of all 





his farms were sadly neglected, and that none 
of his poorer tenants were fairly used ; being 
compelled to pay double rents to greedy 
middlemen, to whom he had farmed a great 
deal of the land in perpetuity. 

Far from being aroused by these reports 
Honourable John appeared to become more 
lazy and confident than ever. He grew im- 
patient of the most friendly expostulations 
and accused his best friends of being inte- 
rested agitators. When the state of his 
finances were alluded to, he invariably pro- 
duced a Blue Book, full of the most confused 
masses of figures, which were so arranged as 
to add up to any sum that might be required. 
If people expressed doubts about their cor- 
rectness, or about the future management 
of his property, Flonourable John assured 
them that all woud go on most favourably 
in future; that the most extensive reforms 
were in contemplation carefully tied up with 
red tape; and that it was really astonishing 
how many excellent changes were under con- 
sideration. 

On more than one occasion I have ventured 


|to express doubts about the prosperity and 


happiness of John’s distant tenantry. In 
answer, he has read extracts from long letters 
written by his head-steward and his principal 
collectors of rents, all dwelling upon the 
happy, cheerful and contented condition of 
the people, and how much their position had 
been improved since they came upon his land. 
I inquired whether the writers of those letters 
were quite competent to form an opinion on 
such matters; whether they ever saw the 
people of whose bliss they gave such delightful 
pictures, or any more than the outside of their 
offices, unless in an easy carriage ; and whether 
any one of them was likely to have exchanged 
a single word with his tenantry? Honour- 
able John could not say much on the latter 
point ; for he believed Englishmen never do 
talk to natives, such a habit being considered 
ungentlemanly and vulgar; but he knew 
that his head-steward was a capital fellow, 
and would not deceive him for the world. 
Besides he paid him so handsomely—not less 
than twenty-four thousand pounds a year— 
that he must know all about it. 

There is no chance of convincing my friend 
against his inclination. If I mention his 
blunders, he takes shelter behind his good 
intentions. If I talk about deficiency of 
rents, he assures me that it is all fancy, and 
that if I will but allow his secretary to analyse 
his accounts for me, I shall find'that there 
is in reality a surplus, but he never yet 
offered me the opportunity of auditing them 
myself. If I expostulate about bribery and 
corruption among his servants, he tells me 
that I am quite mistaken; for, that his 
tenantry, so far from objecting to such things, 
rather prefer them than otherwise. Bribing 
policemen, and being ground down by middle- 
men, is quite a passion with them. 

It is my firm belief that the greater part of 
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the confusion and mismanagement apparent 
en my honourable friend’s property, arises 
from his persisting in employing people who 
are in no respect capable of performing their 
work. Not only does he insist on engaging 
all grades and shades of idle incompetent 
cousins and nephews, but he shifts his people 
about from one employment of which they 
are masters to another they know nothing 
about in the most absurd and prejudicial 
manner. For instance, after keeping one of 
his people at ploughing for several years, he 
will suddenly transfer him to the dairy. 
Grooms are transmogrified into hedgers and 
ditchers, and gardeners: are, without any sort 
of notice, placed upon the eoach-box. The 
only justification he ean offer for these strange 
and ruinous proceedings is that which was used 
by the great, educational reformer, Dr. 
O'Toole: —“ It. is a part of his system.” 

Truth compels me to.add a few features of 
his system which are extremely ugly. 

At various periods in his career, Honourable 
John possessed himself of large tracts of land 
belonging to. native proprietors, on various 
conditions, and under different, pretexts. 
Sometimes he represented that he could 
ma the:crops very much better than they 
could, although they had been accustomed 
to farming from their youth; which his 
people not. At other times, he per- 
coned them that it would be immensely ad- 
vantageous to them to allow him to manage 
their large establishments, placing his. own 
inspectors and stewards over them, and giving 
to them (the tenants) all the emoluments, 
without any of the risk and trouble of farm- 
ing. Tothis, many have consented ; some not 
daring to offend him by refusal ; others, be- 
lieving that the arrangement would save them 
a world of trouble: at: any rate, they relied 
upon the continued good faith of Honourable 
John, and believed that so far as income 
was concerned, themselves and their deseend- 
ants need be under no sort of apprehension. 
For many years these stipulations were duly 
performed ; though I regret to say, my 
friend, in taking possession of the lands as- 
signed to him for farming purposes, seized a 
great quantity of personal property not in- 
cluded in the bargain, and he a refused 
to give it up. Letter after letter was written 
to him on the subject of these robberies ; but 
he invariably had the meanness to shufile 
out of any reply, by referring the complaints, 
first to one steward and then to another, and 
finally, by not vouchsafing any answer. 

This is not the worst part of the affair. 
Many of the original parties to the land 
arrangements having died off, their children 


aud families have been reduced to half the| 


former stipulated allowance agreed to be paid 
to them by the original contract, and some 
of them to much less ; so that, being in great 
poverty, they feel themselves degraded in the 
eyes of their followers. 


So bad has my friend’s eonduct become, | 
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that his former admirers and supporters 
have been seriously thinking of taking all 
power of doing mischief out of his hands, 
and leaving him in the quiet possession of 
his guaranteed dividend. Failing rents, in- 
creasing debts, incompetent and corrupt ser- 
vants, ill-fed and badly-housed tenants, roads 
and bridges out of repair, land imperfectly 
manured and drained, broken engagements 
with dependants, and an obstinate perse- 
vevance in wrong-doing, have roused the 
public ; and Government has at length de- 
termined to check his career by see‘ng 
thoroughly into his future conduct. To eure 
what is past would be impossible ; but I sin- 
cerely hope that the new partners Honourable 
John is now forced to take in, will give him 
a better title to that designation than he can 
just now show. 


MARIE'S FEVER. 


Prarers to the Holy Virgin, wax candles 
to Saint Joseph, rosaries and litanies for the 
poor little heretic, sick unto death! All the 
Quartier Saint. Honoré was interested in the 
young English girl lying there so ill and 
lonely, without. a friend, with no known 
finances, without a home in the world, and, 
as those Catholic hearts believed, without 
a home in the house of Heaven—Protestant 
heretic that she was! There was something, 
too, in the fever itself, that touched the Prengh 
heart keenly. For,a.certain romantic interest 
was connected with it which gave it just that 
amount of dramatic character, without which 
facts are dull and fevers tame in some 
countries. 

Marie and her younger sister Emilie were 
orphans. Their mother had died when 
Emilie was a mere baby, and their father 
was taken off by cholera about two years 
before. They had not a, relation in France. 
Mr. Maconnell had emigrated, on account 
of an unlueky bankruptcy, just after Emilie 
was born ; and all intercourse with England 
had gradually ceased, although there were 
relatives there, rich and childless : especially 
an old uncle—Mr. Maconnell’s elder brother 
—who had no one but a parrot and a house- 
keeper to leave his money to. However, for 
any good they did the orphans, all these rela- 
tives might have been buried in Brian O’Lin’s 
cave, With his sheepskins and his turnips. Old 
Hugh Maconnell, especially, would have been 
as useful to his generation if lost among the 
“good people” as he was now, buried in his 
avarice and his wealth, with his screaming 
gray parrot, and his housekeeper, with cherry 
ribbons in her cap. 

They were quite alone in France, these 
two girls of nineteen and twenty-one, with 
no one to protect, to guide, or to aid them; 
cast. rudderless om the rough waves of the 
world, for storms to wreck and winds to 
perish. And, at the time of Marie’s fever, 
they were even separated from each other ;. 
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for Emilie was at: Marseilles as governess 
with Madame de Lamotte. 

Marie had never been a favourite with her 
father. On the eontrary, he disliked her. 
Emilie was a mild, gentle, tractable creature, 
the model “little lady,” who would sit good 
for hours without stirring; and who, with a 
piece of embroidery or a beok, would neither 

distract nor seek for distraction: while 
| Marie, all life, animation, vehemence and 
restlessness, was like a caged hawk or clogged 
zebra when set to any still employment, or 
obliged to be quiet and well-bred. Her 
father used to punish her by making her sit 
on @ chair near the door, sometimes for two 
hours, sometimes for three ; and Marie’s 
| frantic paroxysms during the time were a 
little like madness, They used to frighten 
Mr. Macomnell sometimes; then, the rest of 
| the sentence would be remitted, and another 

punishment substituted; but Marie took 
nothing to heart: so deeply as this torture of | 
the chair near the door. She was the prettier 
of the two sisters ; but her large black eyes 
| and long thick raven hair worked no spell on 
| her father, who was never kind to her, and | 
was sometimes really brutal. She teased him. 
She drove him nearly mad, and made him| 
wish she was dead. Her wildness and rest- 
| lessness were perpetual tortures to him—the | 
| stern cold man of secret passions and unex- 
| ceptionable appearances—and her innocence | 
and frankness nearly destroyed his reputation 
more than once. Marie was one of those 
terrible people who see everything, understand 
nothing, and speak of all; one, moreover, | 
| who practically apply the moral lessons they | 
| have reeeived, and cannot seize the distine- 
| tion between theoretical and convenient vir- 
| tues. Anything which Mr. Maconnell wished | 
| to eonceal—and there was much to conceal in | 
| his Parisian life—Marie was sure to discover 
| and sure to publish, as innocently as a baby ; 
| not dreaming of the possibility of wrong, and 
detailing the most compromising circum- 
stances as if she had been giving the recipe 
for a pudding, Miss Henrietta, their 
governess, was obliged to leave after a time, 
owing to Marie’s mentioning such terrible 
| facts, that their neighbours of the Quartier 
Saint Honoré were scandalised at the English 

father’s want of “convenance.” Marie never 
| knew why her father beat her and called her 
a viper. Marie flung herself on her knees 
| and asked pardon both of her father and of 
the governess ; but as ignorantly as she had 
| given offence, blundering through her sobs. 
She kept her sister awake all night, trying 
to find out what she had said that was wrong. 
Emilie at last told her, yawning, that she 
| talked too much, and had better go to sleep, 
The next governess had managed better. She | 
used to lock up Marie, as she would some 
dangerous animal. Consequently, those big | 
black eyes saw nothing, and Madame Certost | 


kept her place a long time. But then she was| 
| a French woman and very discreet, | 
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Yet in spite of all this physical wildness, 
and energy of temperament, Marie was timid, 
shy, and loving; requiring indulgence and 
encouragem: idance also, certainly. She 
was unfitted, we all things, for her 
father’s harsh discipline. She was inquisitive 
beeause she was restless and unemployed, 
not: because she was sly: frank because she 
was guileless, not because she was bold: 
she told all she knew because she never 
dreamt. of evil, and could: not understand the 
value of. caution; for she could not un- 
derstand the necessity of concealment. She 
desired ardently to be loved, and she lived 
under a ban; she desired earnestly to be 
good, and she was met by condemnation. Her 
younger sister was held up before her as her 
model, and was warned against her example. 
Blindly searching to know her sins, and in 
that search committing them, poor little Marie 
often wished that she was dead, and won- 
dered how such a monster as herself was 
suffered to live. 

From this unhealthy state, Marie, having 
completed her education at home, was sent 
to Madame Dupuy, as governess to her 
youngest child. Her first step.of comparative 
freedom. 

Madame Dupuy was a very fascinating 
woman ; not-pretty, but graceful'and exceed- 
ingly well-bred. Rather too lithe perhaps 
in her gestures, and too flattering im her 


|manners, Her morals were strict, and her 


ideas of female propriety exalted ; yet her 
power of extracting confidence was something 
wonderful ; for few who knew her had not 
made her the depository of their most 
dangerous secrets. But at heart, she was 
cold and selfish, and never made a step in 
life without foreeast and calculation ;. her 
own advantage was her only measure. Still, 
with her sweet manners; prudent prin- 
ciples, and great powers of attachment, she 
was an admirable person to take charge of 
Marie: and she promised Mr. Maconnell to 
reform her. Poor Marie ! it: was little enough 
of reformation that the heedless, innocent 
child needed. 

Madame Dupuy kept her word. She 
worked a kind of miracle with. the girl, and 
changed her imto another creature. For 
the first time in her life, Marie heard the 
voice of affeetion.and respect. For the first 
time, she was treated with indulgence ; her 
nature was ‘understood. Madame Dupuy 
played her part. to perfection, and won all 
she played for. Conquered by love, Marie 
became her slave, and poured out the riches 
of her loving heart prodigally. She would - 
have undergone an arduous self-discussion 
before refusing to commit a crime on Madame 
Dupuy’s order; so nearly had she merged 
the landmarks of right and wrong in her 
wishes. How happy she was! No one, but a 
girl unloved at home, could rigntly under- : 
stand the excess of Marie’s passionate hap-_ 
piness under the gentle treatment of her 
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| mistress. It was idolatry. It was an infinite 
devotion without name or term: the full per- 
fection of that childlike effusion which comes 
| but once in life, for the first friend, the first 
lover; and is never equalled again, even for 
husband or for child. 

M. le Comte Dupuy was an elderly man 
without moral perceptions ; excepting one ; 
the respect due to a demoiselle. Marie 
Maconnell was young, pretty, motherless, 
and confided to him; and M. Dupuy looked 
on her as a kind of religious deposit, which, 
if he lost, would leave him an uncomfortable 
time in purgatory. He was therefore very 
strict with her, both as regarded himself and 
every one else. He might have been the 
Saint Pére of Rome, or a Carthusian Monk, 
for anything bordering on levity of speech or 
conduct to Marie, although he was known as 
a man with no more real virtue than Tar- 
tuffe. He might have been a gaoler of the 
Inquisition, and she its pet heretic, for any 
ates liberty allowed to her. Marie must 
have been clever indeed to have escaped the 
Count’s care. He nailed down the jalousie 
blinds. of her window so that she could not 
raise them ; he locked the doors of the suite 
of rooms whenever he went out, and took the 
key with him, not trusting even the concierge. 
Her bedroom door was locked every night, 
and the key laid on Madame Dupuy’s table ; 
and she was never suffered to go even into 
the garden alone. Marie thought he was 
very harsh, and complained of him to his 
wife ; but Madame Dupuy said he had 
reason, and Marie must submit. Marie did; 
so, grumblingly. But M. Dupuy was harsh ;| 
and uncertain, too. Sometimes Marie was a/| 
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Emilie went down to Marseilles: with Madame © 
de Lamotte. Marie was then thrown entirely, 
into the power of the Dupuys; who gradually 
assumed a control over her, scarcely in- 
ferior to her father’s in harshness. Madame 
Dupuy changed the most. She became cold 
and severe, and scolded incessantly. If 
Marie worked, the stitches were called “ cat’s 
eyes,” and must be undone; if she read, it 
was idleness—why could she not do something 
useful ? If she went into the garden, it was 
an assignation; and if she sat in her own 
room, she was sullen, or perhaps writing a 
love-letter: although, as Marie said, lovers do 
not spring up like mushrooms, and there was 
no one at the chfteau, or, excepting M. le Curé, 
for miles round. But it was Madame Dupuy’s 
intention to be unreasonable. In truth, she 
was tired of Marie’s wild, and somewhat 
tactless devotion, and she had gradually be- 
come jealous of her husband’s evident love 
for her ; although she knew that Marie neither 
returned nor suspected it. Marie tried not 
to see this change. She called herself hard 
names for even fancying that Madame Dupuy 
could be unjust, and said to the Curé that 
she was the most ungrateful creature under 
heaven. But the Curé, who had keen eyes 
too, told her that she ought to be more 
measured in her self-accusations, and that 
people must be just to themselves as well 
as to others. Advice which Marie thought 
not very good nor very true; being still 
too blinded to understand the real value 


of the marshlight glare that had bewildered 


her. 
At the chiteau where they lived in the 
country was a certain avenue on one side of 





crow, a cow, a stick, a stupid; and then she} the house ; at the end whereof was an arbour 
was his dear little friend, his child, his little | hidden deep among the trees. This was 
love of a saint; and, once or twice—but not! Marie’s favourite hiding-place; for, since 
often—his little cabbage, and his rabbit.) Madame Dupuy had been so changed to her, 
Whereat Marie used to wonder, and ask|much of her old savage love of loneliness, 
Madame Dupuy why the Count was first so|and many of her old wild, reckless ways, had 
cross, and then so kind. come back. No threats and no coercion 
Madame Dupuy—a woman who never | could keep her always in the house, now that 
deceived herself by imagination, and never|her patrons were so trebly strict. One day 
lost the clue to a truth by over indulgent |she had been hidden in this arbour for a long 
interpretation—was a keen observer. She/time, when M. Dupuy and his little daughter 
believed in virtue as little as in her/| Louise came in. It was a beautiful summer 
husband. She saw clearly enough the riddle | day, still and breathless, and the cool shade 
Marie could not explain, and read every | of the alley and the arbour made a very Eden 
letter of it as if it had been the nursery horn-|under the glowing sky. Marie—her eyes 
book. But she was not jealous. At least|fixed on the earth, and her raven hair 
not yet. Marie was useful to her for another | flung from her face—sat lost in a state of 
year ; then, she should require a more ad-| dreamy feeling rather than of thought: a 
vanced governess for her eldest girl; at|vague half painful sentiment of some- 
present, jealousy would have been a folly|thing wanting, mingled with a delicious 
—and Madame Dupuy committed more sins|consciousness of happiness in youth, and 
than follies. She told Marie it was M. le| beauty, and life, and hope. A state of 
Comte’s way, and asked her if he did not/ feeling not unusual to girlhood; especially 
treat her, his wife, even more unkindly ?| girlhood in the country. 
Which was true enough ; for they led a most} M. Dupuy sat down by Marie. Louise 
unhappy life, and quarrelled twelve hours | seated herself on a stone by the entrance, A 
out of the twenty-four. book was in her hand, and she appeared to 
While these two volcanoes slumbered | read it. 
beneath Marie’s tread, her father died, and' “I have forbidden you to sit here alone, 
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Mademoiselle,” began the Count with a bow 


and a shrug, and an apologetic wave of his 
hand. 

“Tt was so hot, Monsieur, in the house ; and 
| the children made a noise. I wanted to be 
alone.” 

“ Tt is not proper, Mademoiselle, for a young 
person like you to be alone.” 

“ Why, Monsieur ?” she asked dreamily. 
| Because, Mademoiselle, some one might 
|| come in here to see you.” 

“My faith, Monsieur! There is no one to 
come!” cried Marie, with a half pout. 
“Perhaps I should like if some one did 
come.” 

“Mademoiselle ! Do you know what you 
have said 7” 

“Yes,” said Marie, shaking her thick hair, 
like a lion’s mane. “I said I should perhaps 
be glad if any one had come in here to see 
me. Any stranger, I mean. It is so sad to 
see the same faces always!” 

“Miserable child! Will you force me to 
lock you in your room like a criminal? Must 
you be chained like a slave to propriety ?” 

“Lock me up in my room again, Monsieur ? 
What have I done? You locked me up yes- 
terday because I talked to Monsieur le Curé 
by the water-side ; although he gave me good 
counsel, and told me to obey you.” 

“You wish to ruin yourself, Mademoiselle. 
That wild English blood of yours renders you 
unmanageable, and makes you revolt against 
all laws of propriety. But I must step in 
between you and your own hand, and pre- 
serve you in spite of yourself.” 

The count was sometimes seized with sen- 
timental attacks. He had one to-day. 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” said Marie. “I 
can take care of myself.” 

“You are presumptuous, child.” 

“ And you, Monsieur le Comte, vex me !” 

“ Do not vex yourself, my rabbit. You really 
become too beautiful!” There was a deep 
rich glow on Marie’s cheek, and such a baby 
boldness of displeasure in her large eyes, that 
the Count could not scold her any longer. 
He took herhand. Marie, who regarded him 
as her father , suffered her hiand to remain 
in his. The Count kissed it. Louise looked 
up. “How droll!” she said to herself. “I 
wonder what mamma would say !” 

“T am sure I only wish to please you and 
Madame Dupuy,” said Marie, gently. “If 
you are only Kind to me you may lock me up 
in my room as long as you like ; but if I am 
treated unkindly, Monsieur le Comte, I must 
go away and hide myself.” 

“ When I seem anything but kind, my little 
cabbage,” said M. Dupuy, “ it is for your own 
good. Madame Dupuy is not so sincere, and 

oes not love you so much as I do.” 

“Oh Monsieur !” 

“Yes, my child! I tell you she is not sin- 
cere; to you especially not; although you 
have been ever devoted to her. My dear little 
friend, it is time you understood who are 
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your real friends, as the day may not be very 


distant when you will need them.’ 

“ Monsieur, you terrify me! I cannot hear 
Madame spoken against. I cannot hear that 
she is not sincere—she, who is so good.” 

“T tell you she is not sincere! I tell you 
she is no true friend of yours. I have defended 
you against her suspicions more than once ; 
you, who have always taken her part in 
our domestic differences. M.leCuré yesterday 
told her that you were in the direct road 
to paradise ; but she said that you were not 
exactly what he believed you to be, and 
that you had a temper to subdue like others.” 

“T will go and tell mamma that papa is 
telling Mademoiselle Marie she does not love 
her, and that papa kissed Mademoiselle 
Marie’s hand!” thought Louise, as she 
ran off. 

And she did so very soon ; Madame Dupuy 
walking down the avenue all the time. 

When Madame and her daughter came to 
the arbour, they stopped. Not to listen. Or 
course not. Madame Dupuy, having sent the 
child away, stopped to gather a rose, which 
had a canker in its heart. She heard her 
husband say : 

“You know that I love you, Mademoiselle 
Marie.” 

“ But so does Madame, Monsieur.” 

“Child! Not as Ido!” 

“ Yes, Monsieur ; more than you do!” 

“Ungrateful girl! I tell you Madame 
has never been your friend. It is I always 
who have defended you. I want you to hear 
reason and understand the truth; but you 
are so stupid—such a cow—there is no doing 
anything with you !” 

“Don’t be angry, Monsieur ; and don’t call 
me names. I am very much obliged to you 
for your kindness ; but I cannot understand 
why you want me to believe that Madame 
does not love me, and that you do. Why, 
what am I to do if I do believe it ?” 

“You are to obey me, child.” 

“T do so, Monsieur, and I obey Madame 
also. Although she has been cross to me lately, 
sometimes ;” said Marie in a dreaming kind 
of voice, 

“ And I, Marie?” 

“You, Monsieur? ‘You locked me up in 
my room, yesterday ; yet you have been very 
amiable lately, and have not called me a cow, 
or a crow, or a stick ; and I love you.” 

“More than Madame ?” 

“T don’t know that, Monsieur. When you 
are kind I love you very much ; but ”— 

She was going to add, “ But I love Madame 
always,” whieh Madame Dupuy gave a faint 
ery and stood before her. 

Ungrateful! who destroyed the peace of 
the household and laid traps for M. le 
Comte? Who endeavoured to poison his mind 
against her, Madame Dupuy, in the hope of 
his ill-usage killing her, that she, Marie, 
might be Madame la: Comtesse, and rule in 
the chateau? were the mildest of Madame 
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Dupuy’s expressions. Harder words, harsher 
accusations, still poured like drops of fire on 
that bewildered head, till Marie seemed to 
be translated to another life; she knew so 
little what it all meant. Monsieur Dupuy 
endeavoured to shieldher. But he was swept 
away like a reed in a torrent before his wife's 
strength of wrath. He was but a “miser- 
able” and a “coward,” and was too mean to 
be dealt with. It was only Marie who was 
to blame—after the mother’s tenderness 
lavished on her ! 

Marie bore up for a short time. She 
that the fit of passion would be exhausted 
next day, and that then Madame Dupuy 
would acknowledge herself in the wrong, and 
reinstate her in her love. But the next day 
came, and Madame Dupuy had not the 
smallest inclination to own herself in fault, 
She was as furious inst Marie as ever, 
and threatened to send her to a convent—a 
threat she might have carried into execution 
if she liked; for Marie never seemed to 
imagine that Madame y had not her 


life, and death, and social disposition, all in her 
hand 


After many days of this agitation Marie 
to feel very ill. She had a fearful 
headache, she lost her appetite, and could not 
sleep. Neither could she rest; but wandered 
about, feverish and distracted, more dead than 
alive. In about ten days she fell ill of a fever 
which an English dector would have called a 
brain fever ; but the Frenchman said it was 
an overturning of the blood with typhoid 


Dupuy had certamly several 
children ; and fever, with typhoid symptoms, 
in a house where there are: several infants, is 
ne light matter. Yet fowryears.ago Marie had 
nursed Madame herself through the small- 
pox, and her children through the measles, 


and had taken all the danger and trouble to} 


herself, suffermg no one to help her. For 
infants and invalids were Marie’s specialities. 
She had, therefore, a claim upen Madame 
Dupuy now, in this her first illness, and an 
illness brought on by her injustice. For 
Madame Dupuy knew that Marie was inno- 
cent in all that concerned her husband ; and 
that the Count himself had meant nothing 
but the folly of a vain man who wishes to 
exclusive influence, where he feels he 
most affection. She was obliged to 
acknowledge to herself that it was but a 
pretext, and a cruel one, that she had made 
use of to disembarrass herself of Marie with- 
out the possibility of any blame attaching to 
herself, and with the delightful opportunity 
of administering a. little revenge upon her 
husband. Therefore Madame made Marie’s 
sickness a — point in reference to her 
children ; talked sweetly of maternal obliga- 
tions and unavailing regrets ; and insisted on 
Marie being sent away immediately, wherever 
she might be best taken care of. 
Fevered and delirious, Marie was wrapped 
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up in a blanket, put into a-carriage, and sent 
off to Paris, to live or die in a hotel in the 
Rue Saint Honoré, as it might happen. And 
there she was alone, without a relation in 
the whole world of Paris, and without an 


intimate friend; for she had been so long 


with Madame Dupuy, and had so gath 

her life into that one focus, that she had 
lost all connexion with the outlying world 
beyond the chateau; and in the very Quar- 
tier in which she had been brought up 
from infancy, was as much alone in all that 


hoped | regarded the obligations of imtimate friend- 


ship as if she had been in Siberia. 

When the people at the hotel understood 
that the young girl's fever had a typhoid 
character, they also took the alarm, as was. 
very natural. They gave her notice to leave, 
instantly. When asked where she was to be 
taken to, they said, to the Hospice Beaujon; 
and, indeed, there seemed to be no other place 
for the poor child, than the hospital, among 
the chiffeniers and “ brigands.” 

It fortunately happened, that at this cri- 
tical time, the apartments in which Marie had 
lived with her father and sister and which 
the sisters still preserved, were vacated by the 
tenants to whom they had sub-let them. So 
Marie was carried there, and a nurse andia 
doctor were sent for. The proprietor of the 
house took that on himself and paid the 
hotel bill too; but he put it down in his 
quarterly account, “ because,” he said, “young 
ladies should never accept presents from 
men.” Marie had, however, some money— 
the balance of salary which Madame. Dupuy 
had paid her. 

And this was the little heretic sick unto 
death, for whom masses and prayers were 80 
diligently said by the kind-hearted Catholics 
of the Quartier ; the Curé saying one on his 
own account without being paid for it, 

Thesick nurse, the Sister Sainte Agathe, was 
nothing like the popular ideal of a Sister of 
Charity. She was old and cross, and an in- 
veterate gossip. She was expensive and tron- 
blesome too in her habits: requiring very high 
living, and extreme punctuality—a — 
almost impossible in such a small household, 
and with a patient so dangerously ill. And 
then she was obliged to leave Marie also, for 
two hours every day, for her religious exer- 
cises. Her wages were higher than the 
wages of unvowed nurses ; being six, insteadof 
five francs aday. But it was thought more 
proper, more convenable, that a young iat? 
like Marie should have a Sister as a sie. 
nurse. And les convenances are the altars of 
French society ; commanding martyrs as weil 
as worshippers. 

M. Adolphe, the doctor with a thick 
brown beard and moustache, soon took a 
great interest in Marie—as indeed, who 
would not ?—in all her delirious distress, such 
a dear, good, loving child! And as his inte- 
rest in his patient increased, his disapproba- 
tion of her nurse increased with it He 
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became very cross and fault-finding, so that 
the Sister Sainte Agathe call him a 
great idiot—for which she had to say two 
aves, and the litany of Sainte Vierge at four 
o'clock in the morning, and to have only 
bread and vegetables—no eggs—~on a Friday. 
He told her that she did not take enough 
care of Mademoiselle Marie ; and that te 
was not always sure that his potions were 
given at the right moment, or his cataplasms 
taken off when he ordered, It was frightful 
and desolating, and he wished they had a 
nurse with a little less religion, and a little 
more good sense. He had a great respect and 
a high consideration for the sisters of charity ; 
but the ecclesiastical exercises of some among 
them were sadly in a doctor’s way. The 
| Sister, who was a heavy woman, and who 
had become a sister more for a profession 
than from any religious conviction, promised 
to herself not to forget what M. Adolphe 
said ; and, with true woman’s tact, appeared 
to have buried everything in oblivion, at was 
watching eagerly for her hour of retribution. 
Marie did not die. M. Adolphe’s prescri 
tions did her no harm, if they did her no rome. 
and sister Agathe hung round her neck three 
little nredals blessed by the pope ; which she 
said would preserve her. And, when Marie 
was pronounced out of danger, she told her 
that the medallions had saved her, not the 
doctor. Marie wondered which it was, but 
the Curé said it was neither: the masses in 
| St. Philippe had done all.. Marie believed 


each in turn, and ended by a mixture of the 
whole. 
“You are better, Mademoiselle ?” said M. 


Adolphe. And Marie looked up and smiled. 
This was her second day of getting up. 
“Yes,” she said, “I am almost: well.” 


“Not quite yet. You cannot dispense with | 


my visits for some time to come. 
wish it, Mademoiselle ?” 
pale as he spoke. 

“TI do not want you to leave me, Monsieur. 


Unless you 
He was rather 


| When you have left me I shall be very dull! 
and lonely.” And Marie turned to him affec-: 


i tionately, like a child. 

The Sister woke up from a doze. It was 
after dinner, and she had been:asl The 
Sister always went to sleep after dinner— 
especially on meat days. 

“ Madame, your hour of prayer has come,” 
said M. Adolphe. 

The watch on the chimney-piece pointed to 
the hour. The one in M. Adolphe’s pocket 
was half-an-hour behind. 

“T did not think it was so late!” ex- 
claimed the Sister, shuffling about the room. 
“And you, Monsieur?” 

“ And I remain with Mademoiselle.” 

The Sister Sainte Agathe was disturbed. 

“ And you remain, Monsieur?” 

“Why yes, Madame! It is necessary.” 

“But not proper, Monsieur.” 

“Suffer me to attend to my patient ac- 
cording to my own ideas, Madame.” 
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“Certainly, Monsieur; but I shail send in 


the servant.” 

M. Adolphe looked annoyed. Bat French 
convenance put its iron claw on him, and he 
was obliged to submit. 

“Certainly, Madame. Send in Josephine.” 

So .the’ Sister went away, and Josephine 
came in with her work. She was enibroi- 
dering a cap, and doing it very weil. 

“Josephine, my child, is the dose of lime 
flowers prepared?” asked M. Adolphe. 
Josephine was a tall, elegant, black-eyed 
Parisian girl, a terrible thief, but very com- 
plaisant. 

“No, Monsieur, but I will go and prepare 
it immediately.” 

Josephine retired from the room, with a 
glance at Marie from her broad bold eyes 
that told volames. But M. Adolphe was 
looking at Marie, and Marie was leoking om 
the + gn and neither of them saw her. 

. Adolphe was feeling Marie's pulse. 
The pulse was quick, and the bright fever 
spots in her cheeks were very red: M. 
Adolphe mixed some orange flower with 
sugared water, and gave it to her. 

“You are still nervous, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ And your head is hot.” 

He put his hand on her forehead. 

“Tt doés not ache now, Monsieur.” 

“Ts my hand cool ?” 

She placed her hand upon his and pressed 
inst her brow eagerly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “it does me good!” 

M. Adolphe became suddenly eloquent and 

excited. “It does you good,” he said, “ be- 

cause I wish to do you good : because I pour 

out my soul in every breath, in every word, 

in every look and touch: beeause I have 

transfused my life into your sinking heart, 

and made you mine by this gift of strength 

and health: because I love you better than 

my own soul, That is why I do you good.” 

“You love me, then!” half sobbed Marie, 
“and it is your love that has cured me!” 

And for further expression of gratitude 
and joy the poor child—weakened and feeble 
in spite of M. Adolphe’s boast—burst into 
tears, and sobbed as if she had been struck 
by a misfortune. The stone was cast into the 
water, and the still lake woke up into a 
stormy sea, where would be peace and quiet 
no more. 

it was very imprudent of M. Adolphe to 
make this declaration to a girl lying en the 
outskirts of a bad fever, when a very small 
excitement would have thrown her back into 
the danger from which she had just escaped. 
But with all his goodness—and he was dearly 
good—M. Adolphe was both impetuous and 
unreflecting, and had never aceustomed him- 
self to command an impulse, whatever it 
might be. However, he did not work much 
mischief ; for Marie’s happiness buoyed her 
up over the dangerous excitement; and, 
although she suffered from a temporary 


it 
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increase of fever, she soon got over it and was 
all the better afterwards. 

Sister Agatha found it out. Marie, as a 
gage d@amour—the most sacred she possessed 
—gave M. Adolphe one of her little medal- 
lions. And the Sister missed it. 

“ Where has it gone to, wretched child? 
What has become of the blessed medallion ? 
O, what a huge, enormous sin you have com- 
mitted !” 

“T gave it to M. Adolphe, Madame.” 

“A demoiselle give presents to a young 
unmarried man! Fie, then!” 

“T gave it out of gratitude, Madame.” 

“ My little one, you need show your grati- 
tude only in paying M. Adolphe’s bill. You 
need not give him medals.” 

“ He wished it, Madame.” 

“Oh! he wished it, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Out of gratitude, also, Mademoiselle ?” 
The Sister’s voice was thickly satirical. Marie 
was silent. 

“You love M. Adolphe, then ?” 

Still silent. 

“ And he loves you ?” 

Not a word. 

‘Mademoiselle, M. Adolphe must be dis- 
missed,” 

“No, Madame.” 

“T insist, Mademoiselle.” . 

“T cannot obey, Madame.” 

“Well! I shall go then to Madame, his 
mother, and demand his instant dismissal 
from her! I came to nurse a sick person, 
not to favour a courtship. Reflect, Mademoi- 
selle, on my position.” 

“Oh Madame! my mother !—dear Sainte 
Agathe !—do not destroy me—do not quite 
kill'me! Oh, Sainte Agathe, do not go to 
Madame Adolphe! She will take away her 
son, and that would kill me!” And poor 
little Marie wrung her hands. 

But the Sister was a rigid person with severe 
notions of duty—in other poreie. No prayers 
were availing. She shook her head mourn- 
fully, declared she was in despair, but was 
none the less resolved. Off she went to 
Madame Adolphe to detail all she knew of 
her son’s love-lorn proceedings. 

Madame Adolphe was shocked—grieved— 
terrified —agonized. Being a woman of 
superstitious imagination she asked earnestly 
if Marie possessed any philtre, any charm, 
by which she had worked on M. Adolphe. 
The Sister considered the matter attentively ; 
but told her “No!” for even if she had pos- 
sessed any, those three blessed medallions 
would have nullified it. This silenced the 
suspicion effectually ; and Madame Adolphe 
kissed the Sister on both cheeks, in joyful 
gratitude that she had hung the three 
medals round Marie’s neck. However 
Madame Adolphe had but one path to take, 
and it must be taken resolutely. She had 
other views for her son. Madame Dufour’s 
daughter had twenty thousand francs, and 
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Madame Dufour had been very amiable to 
them lately. Madame de Vigny had fifteen 
thousand francs a year, and a rich bachelor 
uncle, and Madame de Vigny had asked 
after M. Adolphe yesterday, and invited 
him to a party. No; Madame Adolphe 
had other views for her Jules, and could 
not possibly entertain the idea of a little 
Mademoiselle Marie, Protestant, dowerless ; 
and, as far as she knew, without expecta- 
tions. In France, as it is the mothers who 
marry their sons, and not the sons who 
marry themselves, Madame Adolphe’s views 
were paramount, and Mademoiselle Marie 
must be forgotten. 

Jules came home, and his mother welcomed 
him stifily. 

“My mother, what has vexed you?” he 
said, eating his sorrel soup very hot. It was 
a fast day, and they had a refreshing soup 
made of green leaves and milk. 

“ My heart is full, Jules.” 

“ What has happened, mother ?” 

“The Sister Sainte Agathe, my son”— 
The blood came into M. Adolphe’s face. 

“ Well, what of the Sister Sainte Agathe ?” 

“She has shown me my son’s heart.” 

M. Adolphe attempted a pleasantry. 

“T assure you, mother, the old Sainte 
showed you a counterfeit. I possess my own 
heart ; she has not got it.” 

The pleasantry fell dead. 

“We are talking of business, Jules,” said 
the lady severely; and M. Jules bowed 


an spology. 
“You love your young patient, my son. The 


Sister has told me—worthy woman—that 
you have even committed the sin of giving or 
of taking a gage damour from her. You 
know, Jules, it 1s necessary that you should 


marry with money. Now, what marriage 
portion has this Mademoiselle Marie ?” 

“ Her beauty and her virtue, my mother,” 

“Her beauty will not keep the house, my 
son, nor educate your children ; for her virtue 
—that may pass. The less it is inquired into 
the better.” 

“ Mother !—how can you, who are so good 
and kind, say such a cruelty—such a sin?” 

“Ttistrue,myson. Did not her friend and 
patroness Madame Dupuy dismiss her because 
of her incautious—you see I use mild words— 
conduct towards the Comte her husband ?” 

“Tt is a falsehood, mother, indeed !” 

“My dear Jules, you have lost your head. 
Take some medicine and go to bed.” 

“Mother! You speak as if I were still 
tied to your apron strings! I am too old to 
be treated as a baby, now!” 

“ At any rate, my dear Jules, I shall treat 
you so much like a baby as to use my legal 
power for your good. I forbid you to marry 
that girl. I will never consent to a ridiculous 
union, which will destroy our position and 
make my grandchildren beggars.” 

Madame Adolphe walked out of the room, 
and forbade her son to follow her. 
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You may marry in France, certainly, with- 
out the consent of your parents—you. cannot 
marry in an ordinary way without that con- 
sent, if you are a man forty years of age and 

upwards — after three acts of sommations 
respectueuses ; that is, supposing you are 
| twenty-five years old. But, then, if you have 
| yecourse to these respectful summonses, you 
| break with your family for ever; you make 
| an open rupture, and create a ublie scandal ; 
| and no French father or athe will forgive 
you. M. Jules was in a terrible condition, 
therefore. He loved his mother tenderly, and 
he could not make up his mind to a re- 
spectful summons. He knew her too well to 
dream of her re pre to a marriage which 
| had only love and poverty for its foundation, 
now that she had unfolded before him her 
| more ambitious projects. No; Madame 
Adolphe, with her beautiful toilette and 
leasant manners, was a block of adamant in 
| her will. Jules was forced to obey or to 
| defy her; and good, soft-hearted, bearded 
awry could not make up his mind to do 
that 

He went and told Marie, and Marie de- 
| cided for him. They bade each other a sad 
| adieu; Jules going back to his mother 
| @ sulky, peevish, irritable man, and Marie 
| retreating into her little sorrowful apart- 


| ments—her two rooms and a kitchen—as 


still and as retired as a veiled nun. No- 
| thing could equal the melancholy of her life 
| in her small apartments, four stories high, 
| where she and a lived. She very 

all through the lon 
| winter sat, with her saddened thoughts an 
| sorrowed love, wondering why she still lived, 
| after having been so near death. 

A letter in an unknown hand, and with a 
broad black seal, came to “ ‘Miss Mar 
Maconnell” one day. It was written on thick 
English paper, was unpaid, and cost her 
thirty-two sous. On opening it she read that 
her father’s brother, Hugh, had died without 
a will, and that therefore his properly had 
fallen to her and Emilie, as his next of kin, 
without any other claimants to interfere. 
The housekeeper with the cherry ribbons was 
not mentioned even in a codicil. Nor the 
parrot, 

The news soon spread in the Quartier, and 
came in turn to Madame Adolphe. 

“ Here’s a lucky circumstance!” cried 
Madame Adolphe, when the bath-woman in 
the Rue de Courcelles told her that Made- 
moiselle Marie had inherited an enormous 
fortune. “ Behold us all content!” 

Madame Adolphe was suddenly enraptured. 
That dear Marie: so good; so patient ; so 
self-sacrificing. Madame Adolphe had never 
had any objection to Marie personally. It 
was only Marie’s poverty. Rich, she became 
at once the most beautiful and charming 
young person of the neighbourhood; one 
whose acquaintance Madame Adolphe must 
really cultivate. 
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She caught up her petticoats on her left 
side in the marvellous manner of the French 
women, tripped away from the bath over the 
swimming gutters and filthy streets, without 
— up a speck of mud, and hurried 

1ome. Just as Jules entered after a long 
day’s work among hooping-cough. 

“ Jules, my child, do you aay the news ?”” 
“ No, mother,” said ules, sulkily, 

He had never been the same son as formerly 
—had ceased to be the affectionate, gentle, 
respectful person that most well-nurtured 
Frenchmen are—honour to them for it !— 
had grown cold, and sullen, and wayward, and 
led his mother but a poor life. 

“ And you do not know—the little Marie— 
your ancient friend and patient ?” 

“ ‘Why speak of her, mother ?” 

- Because I have news that will delight 
ou.’ 

“ Delight me/ Married, perha ss?” 

“Perhaps so, my son,” said Madame 
Adolphe, settling her cap. It was trimmed 
with violets, and was very becoming. 

“Oh, mother, how cruel you are!” said 
Jules, the tears coming into his honest 
eyes. “I have obeyed you faithfully, and 
sacrificed my own inclinations to your 
wishes. You ought to spare me mockery 
and irony !” 

Madame Adolphe’s lips quivered, and tears 
came into her eyes too. From sympathy she 
ut her arms round her son’s neck and kissed 
im. 

“ Forgive me, Jules, for all the pain I have 
|caused you. It was for your own good. But 
come with me to the little Marie. She is rich, 
and you can marry her now, without wrong- 
ing her children and destroying yourself, 
Come! We will both ask her for her love; 
and she shall find a mother, and a fond one, 
on the day when she accepts you as her hus- 
band. Come, my Jules, let us make the little 
one happy, and let me take back my old place 
in my son’s heart through the gentle media- 
torship of his wife!” 

That night a blessed soul shone brilliant 
with joy, like a star through the dark sky 
of life; a happy heart, freighted with love 
and hope, floated down the rushing stream 
of sorrow, to ascend it no more. Marie, 
kneeling in the moonlight, thanked God 
for the ‘suffering she had passed, since by that 
suffering, she said, she knew better what was 
her present bliss. 

After all the different formalities had been 
complied with, after the consent of mamma 
had been duly ‘notified, and the certificate of 
birth and baptism had been obtained for the 
civil marriage ; and after all the religious 
rites had been complied with, Jules and Marie 
were married. All the faubourg went to 
Saint Philippe to see the wedding. Marie 
was pronounced charming and perfectly 
dressed ; and, to mark the public approba- 
uéte—or collec- 
y one of the 


tion of the whole affair, the 


tion for the poor made 
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bridesmaids—was larger that it had been |or Somunser. The way in which his Sow- 


since the great lady of the Quartier was 
married last year. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

His Sowship would pretty willingly, I think, 
have blown the House of Commons into the 
air himself; for his dread and jealousy of it 
knew no bounds all through his reign. When 
he was hard pressed for money he was obliged 
to order it to meet, as he could get no money 
without it; and when it asked him first 
to abolish some of the monopolies in neces- 
saries of life which were a great grievance 
to the peopie, and to redress other public 
wrongs he flew into a rage and got rid of it 
again. At one time he wanted it to consent 
to the Union of England with Scotland, and 
quarreHed about that. At another time it 
wanted him to put down a most infamous 
Church abuse, called the High Commission 
Court, and he quarrelled with it about that. 
At another time it entreated him not to 


be quite so fond of his archbishops and| 


bishops who made speeches in his. praise 
too awful to be related, but to have some 
little consideration for the poor Puritan 
clergy who were persecuted for preaching in 
their own way, and not according to the areh- 
bishops and bishops; and they quarrelled 
about that. In short, what with hating the 
House of Commons, and pretending not to 
hate it ; and what with now sending some of 
its members who opposed him, to Newgate, 
or to the Tower, and now telling the rest that 
they must not presume to make speeches 
about the public affairs, which could not 
possibly coneern them; and what with 
cajoling, and bullying, and frightening, and 
being frightened; the House of Commons 
was the plague of his Sowship’s existence. 
It was pretty firm, however, in maintaining 
its rights,and in insisting that the Parlia- 
ment should make the laws, and not the King 
by his own single proclamations (which he 
tried hard to do) ; and his Sowship was often 
so distressed for money, in consequence, that 
he sold every sort of title and public office as 
if they were merchandise, and even invented 
a new dignity called a Baronetcy which any- 
body could buy for a thousanJ pounds. 

These disputes with his Parliaments, and 
his hunting, and his drinking, and his lying in 
bed—for he was a great sluggard—oceupied his 
Sowship pretty well. The rest of his time he 
chiefly passed in hugging and slobbering his 
favourites. The first of these was Sir PHiLip 
Herpert, who had no knowledge whatever, 
except of dogs,.and horses, and hunting, but 
whom he soon made Hart or Monrcomery. 
The next, and a much more famous one, was 
Rozrerr Carr, or Kr, (for it is not certain 
which was his right name), who came from 
the Border country, and whom he soon made 





ship doated on this handsome young maa, ig 
even more odious to think of, than the way 
in which the really great men of England 
condescended to bow down before him. Hig 
great friend was a certain Sir Tuomas Ovzr.- 
BURY, who wrote his love-letters for him 
and assisted him in the duties of hig 
many high places, which his own ignorance 
prevented him from discharging. But thig 
same Sir Thomas having just manhood enough 
to dissuade the favourite from a wicked 
marriage with the beautiful Countess of 
Essex, who was to get a divorce from hep 
husband for the purpose ; the said Countess, 
in her rage, got Sir Thomas put into the 
Tower, and there poisoned him. Then the 
favourite and this bad woman were publicly 
married by the King’s pet bishop, with ag 
much to-do,and rejoicing, as if he had been 
the best man, and she the best woman, upon 
the face of the earth, 

But, after a longer sunshine than might 
have been expected—of seven years or 0, 
that is to say—another handsome young man 
started up and eclipsed the Eart or Somerset, 
This was Grorce ViLiiers, the youngest 


son of a Leicestershire gentleman: who came 


to Court with all the Paris fashions on him, 
and could dance as well as the best mounte- 
bank that ever was seen, He soon danced 
himself into the good graces of his Sowship, 
and danced the other favourite out of favour. 
Then, it was all at once discovered that the 
Earl and Countess of Somerset had not de- 
served all those great promotions and mighty 
rejoicings, and they were separately tried for 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and 
for other crimes. But, the King was 80 
horribly afraid of his late favourite’s pub- 
licly telling some disgraceful things he knew 
of him—which he darkly threatened to do~ 
that he was even examined with two men 
standing, one on either side of him, each with 
a cloak in his hand, ready to throw it over 
his head and stop his mouth if he should 
break out with what he had-it in. his power to 
tell. So, a very lame affair was purposely 
made of the trial, and his punishment was 
an allowance of four thousand pounds a year 
in retirement ; while the countess was par- 
doned and allowed to pass into retirement too. 
They hated one another by this time, and 
lived to revile and torment each other:some 
ears, 

While these events were in progress, and 
while his Sowship was making such an exhi- 
bition of himself, from day to day and from 
year to year, as is not often seen in any sty, 
three remarkable deaths took place in England, 
The first was that of the Minister, Robert 
Cecil, Karl of Salisbury, who was past sixty, 
and had never been strong, being deformed 
from his birth. He said at last that he had 
no wish to live; and no Minister need have 
had, I am sure, with his experience of the 


Viscount Rocuester, and afterwards, Ear. | meanness and wickedness of those disgraceful 
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| this young prince Sir Wa 
| inhis prison in the Tower, the beginning of 

a History of the World: a wonderful in- 
| stance how little his Sowship could do to 
| eonfine a great man’s mind, however long he 
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times. The second was, that of the Lady 
Arabella Stuart, who alarmed his Sowship 
mightily, by privately marrying WaiL.1Am 
Seymour, son of Lorp Beauchamp, who was 
a descendant of King Henry the Seventh, 
and who, his oe thought, might con- 
sequently increase and strengthen any claim 
she might ome day set up to the throne. 
She was separated from her husband (who 
was put in the Tower) and crammed into a 
boat to be confined at Durham. She escaped 


| ina man’s dress to get away in a French ship 


from Gravesend to France, but unhappily 
missed her husband, who had escaped too, 
and was soon taken. She went raving mad 
in the miserable Tower, and died there after 
four years. The last, and the most important 
of these ‘three deaths, was that of Prince 
Henry, the heir to the throne, in the nine- 
teenth year of his age. He was a promising 
young prince, and greatly liked: a quiet, 
well-conducted youth, of whom two very 


_ good things are known ; first, that his father 


was jealous of him; secondly, that he was 
the friend of Sir Walter Raleigh, languishing 
through all those years in the Tower, and 
often said that no man but his father would 
keep such a bird in such a cage. On the oc- 


| casion of the preparations for the marriage of 
| his sister the Princess Elizabeth with a 
| foreign prince (and an unhappy marriage it 
| turned out) he came from Richmond, where 
_ he had been very ill, to greet his new brother- 
_ in-law, at the palace at Whitehall. There he 


| played a great game at tennis, in ‘his shirt, 
| though it was very cold weather, and was 


seized with an alarming illness and died 
within a fortnight of a — fever. For 
ter Raleigh wrote, 


might imprison his body. 

And this mention of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who had many faults, but who never showed 
so many merits as in trouble and adversity, 
may bring me at once to the end of his sad 
story. After an imprisonment in the Tower 
of twelve long years, he proposed to resume 


| those old sea voyages of his, and go to South 


America in search of gold, His Sowship, 


| divided between his wish to be on good terms 
| with the Spaniards through whose territory 


Sir Walter must pass—he had long had an 
idea of marrying Prince Henry to a Spanish 
Princess—and his avaricious eagerness to get 
hold of the gold, did not know what to do. 
But, in the end, he set Sir Walter free, 


| taking securities for his return; and Sir 


Walter fitted out an expedition at his own 
cost, and, on the twenty-eighth of March, 
one thousand six hundred and seventeen, 
sailed away in command of one of its ships, 
which he ominously called the Destiny. The 
expedition failed; the common men, not 


finding the gold they had expected. mutinied ; 
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a quarrel broke out between Sir Walter 
and the Spaniards, who hated him for old 
successes of his against them; and he took 
and burnt a little town called Sauwr THomas, 
For this he was denounced to his Sowship by 
the Spanish Ambassador as a pirate, and 
returning almost broken-hearted, with his 
hopes and fortunes shattered, his company of 
friends dispersed, and his brave son (who had 
been one of them) killed, he was taken 
through the treachery of Sin Lewis Stuxz.x, 
his near relation, a scoundrel and a Vice- 
Admiral ; and was once again immured in 
his prison-home of so many years. 

_ His Sowship being mightily disappointed 
in not getting any gold, Sir Walter eigh 
was tried as unfairly, and with as many 
lies and evasions as the judges and law 
officers and every other authority in Church 
and State habitually practised under such a 
King. After a great deal of prevarication 
on all parts but his own, it was declared that 
he must die under his former sentence, now 


fifteen years old. So, on the twenty-eighth 


ef October, one thousand six hundred and 
eighteen, he was shut up in the Gate House 
at Westminster to pass his last night on 
earth, and there he took leave of his good 
and faithful lady, who was worthy to have 
lived in better days. At eight o’clock next 
morning, after a cheerful breakfast, and a 
pipe, and a cup of good wine, he was taken 
to Old Palace Yard in Westminster, where 
the scaffold was set up, and where so many 
people of high degree were assembled to see 
him die, that it was a matter of.some diffi- 
culty to get him through the crowd. He 
behaved most nobly; but, if anything lay 
heavy on his mind, it was that Earl of Essex, 
whose head he had seen roll off; and he 
solemnly said that he had had no hand in 
bringing him to the block, and that he had 
shed tears for him when he died. As the 
ene was very cold, the Sheriff said, 
would he come down to a fire for a little 
space and warm himself? But Sir Walter 
thanked him, ‘and said xo, he would rather 
it were done at once: for he was ill of fever 
and ague, and in another quarter of an hour 
his shaking fit would come upon him if he 
were still alive, and his enemies might then 
suppose that he trembled for fear. With 
that, he kneeled and ‘made a very beautiful 
and Christian prayer. Before he laid his 


| head upon the block, he felt the edge of the 


axe, and said, with a smile upon his face, that 
it was a sharp medicine, but would cure the 
worst disease. When he was bent down ready 
for death, he said to the executioner, finding 
that he hesitated, “What dost thou fear ? 
Strike,man!” So, the axe came down and 
struck his head off, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age. 

The new favourite got on fast. He was 
made a viscount, he was made Duke ot 
Buckingham, he was made a marquis, he 
was made Master of the Horse, he was 
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made Lord High Admiral—and the Chief 
Commander of the gallant English forces 
that had dispersed the Spanish Armada, was 
displaced to make room for him. He had 
the whole kingdom at his disposal, and his 
mother sold all the profits and honours of 
the State, as if she had kept a shop. He 
blazed all over with diamonds and other 
precious stones, from his hat-band and his 
ear-rings to his shoes. Yet he was an 
ignoraut, 


aT swaggering com- 


und of knave and fool, with nothing but 
his beauty and his dancing to recommend 
him. This is the gentleman who called him- 
self his Majesty’s dog and slave, and called 
his Majesty Your Sowship. His Sowship 
called him SreenrE; it is supposed, because 
that was a nickname for Stephen, and because 
Saint Stephen was generally represented in 
pictures as a handsome saint. 

His Sowship was driven sometimes to his 
wits’-end by his trimming between the general 
dislike of the Catholic religion at home, and 
his desire to wheedle and flatter it abroad, as 
his only means of getting a rich princess for 
his son’s wife: a part of whose fortune he 
might cram into his greasy pockets. Prince 
Charles—or as his Sowship called him, Baby 
Charles—being now Prince or WALEs, the 
old project of a marriage with the Spanish 
King’s daughter had been revived for him ; 
and as she could not marry a Protestant 
without leave from the Pope, his Sowship 
himself secretly and meanly wrote to his 
Infallibility, asking for it. The negotiation 
for this Spanish marriage takes up a larger 
space in great books than you can imagine, 
but the upshot of it all, is, that when it had 
been held off by the Spanish Court for a long 
time, Baby Charles and Steenie set off in 
disguise as Mr. Thomas Smith and Mr. John 
Smith, to see the Spanish Princess ; that Baby 
Charles pretended to be desperately in love 
with her, and jumped off walls to look at 
her, and made a considerable idiot of himself 
in a good many ways; that she was called 
Princess of Wales, and that the whole Spanish 
Court believed Baby Charles to be all but 
dying for her sake, as he expressly told them 
he was ; that Baby Charles and Steenie came 
back to England, and were received with as 
much rapture as if they had been a blessing 


to it ; that Baby Charles had actually fallen | 


in love with Henrterra Marra, the French 
King’s sister, whom he had seen in Paris ; 
that he thought it a wonderfully fine 
and princely thing to have deceived the 
Spaniards, all through ; and that he openly 
said, with a chuckle, as soon as he was safe 
and sound at home again, that the Spaniards 
were great fools to have believed him. 

Like most dishonest men, the: Prince and 
the favourite complained that the people 
whom they had deluded were dishonest. They 
made such misrepresentations of the treachery 
of the Spaniards in this business of the Spanish 
match, that the English nation became eager 
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for a war with them. Although the gravest 
Spaniards laughed at the idea of his Sow- 
ship in a warlike attitude, the Parliament 
granted money for the beginning of hostilities, 
and the treaties with Spain were publicly 
declared to be at an end. The Spanish am. 
bassador in London—probably with the help 
of the fallen favourite, the Earl of Somerset— 
being unable to obtain speech with hig 
Sowship, slipped a paper into his hand, de. 
claring that he was a prisoner in his own 
house and was entirely governed by Bucking. 
ham and his creatures. The first effect of 
this letter was, that his Sowship began to 
ery and whine, and took Baby Charles away 
from Steenie, and went down to Windsor, 
gabbling all sorts of nonsense. The end 
of it was that his Sowship hugged his 
dog and slave, and said he was quite 
satisfied. 

He had given the Prince and the favourite 
almost unlimited power to settle anything 
with the Pope as to the Spanish marriage; 
and he now, with a view to the French one, 
signed a treaty that all Roman Catholics in 
England should exercise their religion freely, 
an should never be required to take any 
oath contrary thereto. In return for this, 
and for other concessions much less to be 
defended, Henrietta Maria was to become 
the Prince’s wife, and was to bring him a 
fortune of eight hundred thousand crowns. 

His Sowship’s eyes were getting red with 
eagerly looking for the money, when the end 
of agluttdénous life came upon him ; and, after 
a fortnight’s illness, on Sunday the twenty- 
seventh of March, one thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five, he died. He had reigned 
twenty-two years, and was fifty-nine years 
old. I know of nothing more abominable in 
history than the adulation that was lavished 
on this King, and the vice and corruption that | 
such a barefaced habit of lying produced in 
his court. It is much to be doubted whether 
one man of honour, and not utterly self-dis- 
graced, kept his place near James the First, 
Lord Bacon, that able and wise philosopher, 
as the first Judge in the Kingdom in this 
reign, became a public spectacle of dishonesty 
and corruption ; and in his base flattery of his 
Sowship, and in his crawling servility to his 
dog and slave, disgraced himself even more, 
But, a creature like his Sowship set upon & 
throne is like the Plague, oak everybody 
receives infection from him. 
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